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only to the old fa ^ u ‘‘ teS ’ only lhe new arrivals, one 
pedant, and if one favour * q j ias therefore 

is apt to be styled a rash inn °Y at and lhe ncw . An 

to strike a balance between use of students. 

anthology of prose, especially for the 
must be a compromise. . . u v t he 

One thing should be always^ ^ te included 

.hich would nm make the reading ^hecco so 

in itself. In other *otcs, nl Q f the reader. 

selected as to conduce t*. that fading is a kind oi 
There are some who thiink that^ ^ Students and 

but such people belong to a school on 

is almost discredited shou ld not be something 

pairful, but «'-‘ r 0 n'| h ;'« h - P a ur h or S g have been 
included who P’ char i e s Lamb, William 

*is reason wnters like Rusk ^ and se veral others are 

Hazlitt, Lord Macaulay, ^ vtrflrt _ i n this collection, 
represented by appropriate extracts in tm 
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Most of these writers are great masters of English 
prose and almost every one of them is a worthy prac¬ 
titioner of it; and by reading them one cannot fail to 
become familiar with the harmony of prose! 

Yet the pleasure that is aimed at here is not an 
end in itself. It is intended to be’a kind of stimulus 
to the reader’s imagination, intellect, heart and con¬ 
science. It would be a dull person indeed who, after 
reading most of these extracts, does not feel a kind of 
intellectual and moral glow. Arnold Bennett in his 
Journals refers to some books that used to stimulate 
his creative impulses and it is to be hoped that most 
of these extracts will lead to the clarification of ideas 
on many subjects and will engender a proper attitude 
ot mind towards many vital problems. While on the 
one hand the student may learn many things that are 
of immediate interest for him, on the other hand he 
will imbibe many ideas that should stand him in good 
stead afterwards. He will therefore find this book to 
be of great practical interest, practical not in a low, 
utilitarian sense, but in a high and noble sense. 

Again, another use to which this book can be put 
is this, that many of its essay's can be made the basis 
of discussion. Skill in controversy was at one time an 
essential part of education in this country and there is 
no reason why it should not be practised again, in 
these days of democracy. Moreover, it cannot be 
gainsaid that students love to argue, to dispute and to 
discuss, and for this purpose, too, many of these 
extracts should be helpful. They will provide them 
with convenient subjects for discussion and with 
arguments that may be amplified or controverted. 

Apart from these, the book can be used as the basis 
of language study. Let students mark the words, the 
turns of phrase, the construction of sentences and 
the formation of paragraphs in these extracts with a 
view to learning the art for themselves. At the same 
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time the book contains choice specimens of almost 
every kind of prose, descriptive, expository and emo¬ 
tive, and by reading it the student can claim fami¬ 
liarity with many kinds of style. 

Brief biographical and critical notes have been add¬ 
ed. The meanings of various words and the expla¬ 
nation of difficult passages have not been included as 
a student should find these himself, with or without 

the help of his teachers* 
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A GENTLEMAN 

By John Ruskin 


A gentleman’s first characteristic is that fineness of 
structure in the body, which renders it capable of the 
most delicate sensation, and of structure in the mind 
which renders it capable of the most delicate sympa¬ 
thies—one may say, simply, ‘fineness of nature.’ This 
is, of course, compatible with heroic bodily strength 
and mental firmness, in fact, heroic strength is not con¬ 
ceivable without such delicacy. Elephantine strength 
may drive its way through a forest and feel no touch 
of the boughs; but the white skin of Homer’s Atrides 
would have felt a bent rose-leaf, yet subdue its feeling 
in glow of battle, and behave itself like iron. I do not 
mean to call an elephant a vulgar animal; but if you 
think about him carefully, you will find that his non¬ 
vulgarity consists in such gentleness as is possible to 
elephantine nature; not in his insensitive hide, nor in 
his clumsy foot; but in the way he will lift his foot if 
a child lies in his way; and in his sensitive trunk, and 
still more sensitive mind, and capability of pique on 
points of honour. 

And, though rightness of moral conduct is ultimate¬ 
ly the great purifier of race, the sign of nobleness is not 
in this rightness of moral conduct, but in sensitiveness. 
When the make of the creature is fine, its temptations 
are strong, as well as its perceptions; it is liable to all 
kinds of impressions from without in their most 
violent form ; liable therefore to be abused and hurt 
by all kinds of rough things which would do a coarser 
creature little harm, and thus to fall into frightful 
wrong if its fate will have it so. Thus David, coming 
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°J as weU & royalest race, of Ruth as well as 

ot Judah, is sensitiveness through all flesh and spirit* 

nor that his compassion will restrain him from murder 

when his terror urges him to it; nay, he is driven to 

the murder all the more by his sensitiveness to the 

shame which otherwise threatens him. But when his 

own story is told under a disguise, though only a lamb 

is now concerned, his passion about it leaves him no 

time for thought. ‘The man shall die’—note the 

reason—‘because he had no pity.’ He isf so eager and 

indignant that it never occurs to him as strange that 

Nathan hides the name. This is a true gentleman. A 

vulgar man would assuredly have been cautious, and 
asked who it was. 

Hence it will follow that one of the probable signs 
ot high-breedmg in men generally, will be their kind¬ 
ness and mercifulness; these always indicating more or 
Jess oneness of make in the mind; and miserliness and 
cruelty the contrary; hence that of Isaiah; ‘The vile 
person shall no more be called liberal, nor the churl 
said to be beautiful . 5 But a thousand things may 

this kindness from displaying or continuing 
jtscn, -the mind of the man may be warped so as to 

bear ., “ ainl y , on his own interests, and then all his 
sensibilities will take the form of pride or fastidious¬ 
ness, or revengefulness; and other wicked, but not 
ungentlemanly tempers ; or, further, they may run into 
utter sensuality and covetousness, if he is bent on plea- 
accompanied with quite infinite cruelty when the 
pnde is wounded or the passions are thwarted. 

A truer sign of breeding than mere kindness is 
therefore sympathy;—a vulgar man may often be kind 
m a hard way, on principle, and because he thinks he 
ought to be; whereas, a highly-bred man, even when 
cruel, will be cruel in a softer way, understanding and 
feeling what he inflicts, and pitying his vic tim Only 
we must carefully remember that the auantitv of 
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sympathy a gentleman feels can never be judged of by 
its outward expression, for another of his cniet 
characteristics is apparent reserve. I say ‘apparent re¬ 
serve ; for the sympathy is real, but the reserve not: a 
perfect gentleman is never reserved, but sweetly an 
entirely open, so far as it is good for others, or possible, 
that he should be. In a great many respects it is im¬ 
possible that he should be open except to men ot his 
own kind. To them, he can open himself, by a word 
or syllable, or a glance; but to men not of his kind he 
cannot open himself, though he tried it through an 
eternity of clear grammatical speech. By the very 
acuteness of his sympathy he knows how much of him¬ 
self he can give to anybody; and he gives that much 
frankly ;—would always be glad to give more if he 
could, but is obliged, nevertheless, in his general inter¬ 
course with the world, to be a somewhat silent person ; 
silence is to most people, he finds, less reserve than 
speech. Whatever he said, a vulgar man would misin¬ 
terpret : no words that he could use would bear the 
same sense to the vulgar man that they do to him; if 
he used any, the vulgar man would go away saying, 
‘He had said so and so, and meant so and so' (some¬ 
thing assuredly he never meant): but he ■ keeps silence, 
and the vulgar man goes away saying, ‘He didn’t 
know what to make of him.’ Which is precisely 
the fact, and the only fact which he is anywise 
able to announce to the vulgar man concerning 

himself. 

There is yet another quite as efficient cause ot the 
apparent reserve of a gentleman. His sensibility being 
constant and intelligent, it will be seldom that a feeling 
touches him, however acutely, but it has touched him 
always. It is not that he feels little, but that he feels 
habitually ; a vulgar man having some heart at the 
bottom of him, if you can by talk or by sight fairly 
force the pathos of anything down to his heart, will be 
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excited about it and demonstrative; the sensation of 
pity being strange to him and wonderful. But your 
gentleman has walked in pity all day long • the tears 
have never been out of his eyes ; you thought the eyes 
were bright only; but they were wet. You tell him a 
sorrowful story, and his countenance does not change • 
the eyes can but be wet still; he does not speak either’ 
there being, in fact, nothing to be said, only something* 
to be done; some vulgar person, beside you both goes 
away saying, ‘ How hard he is ! ’ Next day he hears 
that the hard person has put good end to the sorrow 
he said nothing aboutand then he changes his 
wonder, and exclaims, ‘How reserved he is ! ’ 

Self-command is often thought a characteristic of 
high-breedmg; and to a certain extent it is so, at least 
it is one of the means of forming and strengthening 
character, but it is rather a way of imitating a gentle¬ 
man than a characteristic of him \ a true gentleman has 
no need of self-command ; he simply feels rightly on all 
occasions ; and desiring to express only so much of his 
feeling as it is right to express, does not need to com¬ 
mand himself. Hence perfect ease is indeed characteris¬ 
tic of him ; but perfect ease is inconsistent with self- 
restraint. Nevertheless gentlemen, so far as they fail 
of their own ideal, need to command themselves, and 
do so ; while, on the contrary, to feel unwisely, and to 
be unable to restrain the expression of the unwise 
feeling, is vulgarity; and yet even then, the vulgarity, 
at its root, is not in the mistimed expression, but in 
the unseemly feeling; and when we find fault with 
a vulgar person for ‘expressing himself, 5 it is not his 
openness, but clumsiness 5 and yet more the want of 
sensibility to his own failure, which we blame j so 
that still the vulgarity resolves itself into want of 
sensibility. Also, it is to be noted that great powers 
of self-restraint may be attained by very vulgar per¬ 
sons when it suits their purposes. 
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Two years ago, when I was first beginning to work 
out the subject, and chatting with one of my keenest- 
minded friends (Mr. Brett, the painter of the Val 
d*Aosta in the Exhibition of 1859), I' casually asked 
him 3 ‘What is vulgarity V merely to see what he would 
say, not supposing it possible to get a sudden answer. 
He thought for about a minute, then answered quietly, 
‘It is merely one of the forms of Death.’ I did not see 
the meaning of the reply at the time; but on testing it 
found that it met every phase of the difficulties con¬ 
nected with the inquiry and summed the true con. 
elusion. Yet, in order to be complete, it ought to be 
made a distinctive as well as conclusive definition; 
showing what form of death vulgarity is; for death 
itself is not vulgar, but only death mingled with life. 
I cannot, however, construct a short-worded defini¬ 
tion which will include all the minor conditions of 
bodily degeneracy; but the term ‘deathful selfishness’ 
will embrace all the most fatal and essential forms 
of mental vulgarity. 


II 


, MODERN GALLANTRY 

By Charles Lamb 

In comparing modern with ancient manners, we are 
pleased to compliment ourselves upon the point of 
gallantry ; a certain obsequiousness, or deferential res¬ 
pect, which we are supposed to pay to females, as 
females. 

I shall believe that this principle actuates our con¬ 
duct, when I can forget, that in the nineteenth century 
of the era from which we date our civility, we are but 
just beginning to leave off the very frequent practice 
of whipping females in public, in common with the 
coarsest male offenders. 

I shall believe in it, when actresses are no longer 
subject to be hissed off a stage by gentlemen. 

I shall believe in it, when Dorimant hands a fishwife 
across the kennel; or assists the apple-woman to pick 
up her wandering fruit, which some unlucky dray has 
just dissipated. 

I shall believe in it, when the Dorimants in humbler 
life, who would be thought in their way notable adepts 
in this refinement, shall act upon it in places where 
they are not known, or think themselves not observed 
—when I shall see the traveller or some rich trades¬ 
man part with his admired box-coat, to spread it over 
the defenceless shoulders of the POonwoman, who is 
passing to her parish on the roof op tue same stage¬ 
coach with him, drenched in the ram—when I shall 
no longer see a woman standing up in the pit of a Lon¬ 
don theatre, till she is sick and faint with the exertion, 
with men about her, seated at their ease, and jeering 
at her distress; till one, that seems to have more man- 
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ners or conscience than the rest, significantly declares 
‘she should be welcome to his seat, if she were a little 

houseman or that rider, in a circle of their own fe¬ 
male acquaintance, and you shall confess you have 

not seen a politer-bred man in Lothbury. 

loctlv 1 shall begin to believe that there is so 

such principle influencing our conduct, when more 

than one-half of the drudgery and coarse servitude of 

the world shall cease to be performed by women. 

Until that day comes l shall never believe 
boasted point to be anything more than a conventional 

fiction; a pageant got up between the sex , 

tain rank, and at a certain time of life, in which botn 

find their account equally. i 

I shall be even disposed to rank it among the salu¬ 
tary fictions of life, when in polite circles I shall see 

the same attentions paid to age as o you » 
features as to handsome, to coarse co ®P lex '^ s h 
clear—to the woman, as she is a woman, not as sn 

is a beauty, a fortune, or a title. 

I shall believe it to be something more than a na ”\» 

when a weU-dressed gentleman in a weU ' d ^ s ^”; 

phrases ‘antiquated virginity,’ and such a one h 
‘overstood her market,’ pronounced in good company, 
shall raise immediate offence in man, or woman, 

Sh Joseph ‘paice^of 6 Bread-Street-Hill, merchant, and 
one of the Directors of the South Sea Company-the 

same to whom Edwards, the Shakesp^re comment^ 

pains upon me. I owe to his precqpB and 
whatever there is of the man of busmess (and that is 
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He was no dangler, in 
the word, after women; 
in every form in which 
hood. I have seen him 


not much) in my composition. It was not his fault 
that I did not profit more. 

Though bred a Presbyterian, and brought up a 
merchant, he was the finest gentleman of his time. He 
had not one system of attention to females in the draw¬ 
ing room, and another in the shop, or at the stall. I do 
not mean that he made no distinction. But he never 
lost sight of sex, or overlooked it in the casualties of 
a disadvantageous situation. I have seen him stand 
bareheaded—smile if you please—to a poor servant- 
girl, while she has been inquiring of him the way to 
some street—in such a posture of unforced civility, as 
neither to embarrass her in the acceptance, nor him¬ 
self in the offer, of it. 

the common acceptation of 
but he reverenced and upheld, 
it came before him, woman- 
nay, smile not—'tenderly es¬ 
corting a market-woman, whom he had encountered in 
a shower, exalting his umbrella over her poor basket 
of fruit, that it might receive no damage, with as much 
carefulness as if she had been a countess. To the re¬ 
verend form of Female Eld he would yield the wall 
(though it were to an ancient beggar-woman) with 
more ceremony than we can afford to show our grand¬ 
mas. He was the Preux Chevalier of Age; the Sir Cali- 
dore, or Sir Tristan, to those who have no Calidores or 
Tristans to defend them. The roses, that had long 
faded thence, still bloomed for him in those withered 
and yellow cheeks. 

He was never married, but in his youth he paid his 
addresses to the beautiful Susan Winstanley—old 
Winstanley’s daughter of Clapton—who dying in the 
early days of their courtship, confirmed in him the re¬ 
solution of perpetual bachelorship. It was during their 
short courtship, he told me, that he had been one day 
treating his mistress with a profusion of civil speeches 
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:he common gallantries-to which kind of thing she 

with no effect. He could not obtain from her 
a decent acknowledgement in return. She rather see 

m “prtT “r the lady had always shown herself 

S " a he‘ventured on the following day, finding her 
a little better humoured, to expostulate with her on her 
., 0 r vesterdav she confessed, with her usual 

ftantoess thlf Se had no sort of dislike to bis atten- 

lions- that she could even endure some high-flown 
compliments; that a young woman 

lo her that she hoped she could digest a dose of 
adulation, short of insincerity, -hich has litde inju y o 

her humility as most young women; but that a nti 

hefore he had commenced his compliments-she had 
m" young woman, who had™ tbr ou g thome 

^ heS S T r‘Etur^n^anl a 

toune lady-a reputed beauty, and known to be a for¬ 
tune—I can have my choice of the finest speeches from 
the mouth of this very fine gentieman who ^s couyng 

2 m2 Jr,- and had failed of bringing home the era- 
vats to the appointed hour— though perhaps 1 had sat 
up half the night to forward 

man’s pride came to my assistance; and I thought, that 
if it were only to do me honour, a female, Uke 

myself, might have received handsomer usage. and l 
was determined not to accept any fine speeches t 
the compromise of that sex, the belonging to 
which was after all my strongest claim and title to 

them.’ 
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I think the lady discovered both generosity, and a 
just way of thinking, in this rebuke which she gave her 
lover; and I have sometimes imagined, that the un¬ 
common strain of courtesy, whiclT through life regu¬ 
lated the actions and behaviour of my friend towards 
all of womankind indiscriminately, owed its happy 

Origin to this seasonable lesson from the lips of his 
lamented mistress. 

I wish the whole female world Would entertain the 
same notion of these things that Miss Winstanley 
showed. Then we should see something of the spirit 
of consistent gallantry; and no longer witness the ano¬ 
maly of the same man—a pattern of true politeness to 
a wife—of cold contempt, or rudeness, to a sister—the 
idolater of his female mistress—the disparager and 
despiser of his no less female aunt, or unfortunate— 
still female—maiden cousin. Just so much respect as 
a woman derogates from her own sex, in whatever 
condition placed—her hand-maid, or dependant—she 
deserves to have diminished from herself on that score; 
and probably will feel the diminution, when youth, 
and beauty, and advantages, not inseperable from sex, 
shall lose of their attraction. • What a woman should 
demand of a man in courtship, or after it, is first- 
respect for her as she is a woman;—and next to that— 
to be respected by him above all other women. But 
let her stand upon her female character as upon a 
foundation ; and let the attentions, incident to indivi¬ 
dual preference, be so many pretty additaments and 
ornaments as many, and as fanciful, as you please—to 
that main structure. Let her first lesson be with sweet 
Susan Winstanley—to reverence her sex. 
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ON KEEPING FIT 

A Third Leader from The Times 

Those who find themselves about the middle of the 
evening in London streets (comparatively unfrequent¬ 
ed at that hour) sometimes become aware of a 
pattering sound which suggests neither the ordinary 
human tread nor the sound of horses. Presently 
ligtitly-clad youths dash past, legs flashing bare, feet 
rubber-shod; earnest members of some athletic club 
training under difficulties. It needs courage, and a 
certain imperviousness to satire, to career about the 
streets of London, even at night, in running shorts. 
The fact that men will do it, and do it at the end of a 
day of toil, is significant of the lengths to which they 
will go in search of physical fitness. They have their 
more conspicuous compeers, who submit themselves to 
an iron discipline for a boat-race or a boxing contest. 
These are able to make their training something of a 
whole-time occupation, and possibly find no little 
consolation in the fact that their agonies are endured 
more or less in the eye of an adoring public. 

But all have one trait in common. They are inspired 
by the thought of some approaching crisis. It is there, 
fixed and specific, to be slaved for and fought through, 
giving promise of eventual relaxation and enjoyment 
ofithe fruits of victory. A much greater measure of 
determination is wanted when there is no such lode¬ 
star. That is the problem of those whom the numbing 
hand of time or circumstance holds back from high 
physical endeavour. Even for them there is no lack of 
hope, and elderly men perform prodigies of Spartan 
and Berserk valour before open windows on 
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chilly mornings, or practise on the bathroom floor 
feats calculated to keep them contortionists at 
seventy. 

The wonder is that those who will go through so 
much for physical fitness do not see the wider impli¬ 
cations of their philosophy. For there is a fatness of 
the mind and spirit which is no less afflicting to its 
victim and no less unsightly to the beholder than the 
fatness of body which they so assiduously shun. The 
man who will spend a wealth of thought on taking 
inches off his waist measurements forgets altogether 
the greater need of keeping within bounds his mental 
and moral girth. Here and there perchance may be 
found some 


gray spirit yearning in desire, 

To follow knowledge like a sinking star. 

But the man is rare who will deliberately read meta¬ 
physics or Blue-books on local taxation, not of course 
for pleasure, but as a mental gymnastic 

There are perhaps still fewer who will face a similar 
effort for the fitness of the moral self; who strive to 
make it a ‘lean long-walker,’ and to keep it from 
degenerating into a comfortable creature of the deep 
arm-chair. But it can be done. Boy Scouts are en¬ 
joined to do their one good deed a day, with liberty, 
it is presumed, to exceed the minimum. Philosophers 
have advocated, for the training of the will, the doing 
daily something that one hates the thought of doing. 
This is admittedly a high, cold world of effort There 
will be none of the warmth and colour, none of the 
inspiration, of a definite and dated contest before 
applauding crowds. There will be no crown, not even 
a wreath of wild olive. The fitness to be sought is no 
temporary, ad hoc excellence, but an unremitting and 
unassuming exercise of faculty according to the best 
that is in it. It is as true as ever that this kind goes not 
out by prayer and fasting. There is no relief from the 
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need of the ‘painful practice’ which Pericles paradoxi¬ 
cally disclaimed for his wonderful Athenians. And, 
last blow of all, there must not even be any very pro¬ 
found satisfaction in the success of the effort. That 
way lies a spiritual pride which undoes everything. 

But if the virtue of this fitness must be its own re¬ 
ward, and even at that must remain unclaimed, at least 
it will not come empty-handed to the fit man’s fellows. 
And, after all, this continuous and general activity of 
the moral nature at its highest pitch sounds strangely 
like the Aristotelian definition of happiness. 



IV 


ON FRIENDSHIP 



Third Leader from The Times 


Friendship is above reason; for, though you find virtues 
in a friend, he was your friend before you found 
them. It is a gift that we offer because we must; 
to give it as the reward of virtue would be to set a price 
upon it, and those who do that have no friendship to 
give. If you choose your friends on the ground that 
you are virtuous and want virtuous company, you are 
no nearer to true friendship than if you choose them 
for commercial reasons. Besides, who are you that you 
should be setting a price upon your friendship ? It is 
enough for any man that he has the divine power of 
making friends, and he must leave it to that power to 
determine who his friends shall be. For, though you 
may choose the virtuous to be your friends, they may 
not choose you ; indeed, friendship cannot grow where 
there is any calculated choice. It comes, like sleep, 
when you are not thinking about it; and you should be 
grateful, without any misgiving, when it comes 

So no man who knows what friendship is ever gave 
up a friend because he turns out to be disreputable. 
His only reason for giving up a friend is that he has 
ceased to care for him : and, when that happens, he 
should reproach himself for this mortal poverty of , 
affection, not the friend for having proved unworthy. 
For it is inhuman presumption to say of any man he is 

unworthy of your friendship, just as it is to say of any 

woman, when you have fallen out of love with her, 
that she is unworthy of your love. In friendship and in 
love we are always humble, because we see that a free 
eift has been given to us : and to lose that humility 
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because we have lost friendship or love is to take a pride 
in what should shame us. 

We have our judgments and our penalties as part of 
the political mechanism that is forced upon us so that 
we may continue to live ; but friendship is not friend¬ 
ship at all unless it teaches us that these are not part 
of our real life. They have to be; and we pay men, and 
clothe them in wigs and scarlet, to sit in judgment on 
other men. So we are tempted to play this game of 
judgment ourselves, even though no one has paid us to 
do it. It is only in the warmth of friendship that we see 
how cold a thing it is to judge and how stupid to take 
a pleasure in judging ; for we recognise this warmth as 
a positive good, a richness in our natures, while the 
coldness that sets us judging is a poverty. Just as our 
criticism of a work of art begins only when we 
have ceased to experience it, so our criticism of 
our friends begins only when we have ceased to 
experience them, when our minds can no longer 
remain at the height of intimacy. But this criticism is 
harmless if we know if for what it is, merely the natural 
reaction, the cold fit that comes after the warm, and 
if we do not suppose that our coldness is wiser than 
our warmth. 

There are men who cannot be friends except when 
they are under an illusion that their friends are per¬ 
fect, and when the illusion passes there is an end of 
their friendship. But true friendship has no illusions, 
for it reaches to that part of a man’s nature that is 
beyond his imperfections, and in doing so it takes all of 
them for granted. It does not even assume that he is 
better than other men, for there is egotism in assuming 
that. A man is your friend, not because of his superio¬ 
rities, but because there is something open from your 
nature to his, a way that is closed between you and 
most men. You and he understand each other, 
as the phrase is ; your relation with him is a rare 
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success among a multitude of failures, and if you are 
proud of the success you should be ashamed of the failure. 

There is nothing so fatal to friendship as this egotism 
of accounting for it by some superiority in the friend. 
If you do that you will become a member of a set, all, 
in their assertion of each other’s merits, implying their 
own, and all uneasy lest they are giving more than 
they get. For if you insist upon the virtues of your 
friend, you- expect him to insist upon your virtues, and 
there is a competition between you which makes 
friendship a burden rather than a rest. Criticism then 
becomes a treachery, for it implies that you are begin¬ 
ning to doubt those superiorities upon which your 
friendship is supposed to be based. But when no supe¬ 
riorities are assumed, criticism is only the exercise of 
a natural curiosity. It is because a man is your friend, 
and you like him so much and know him so well, that 
you are curious about him. You are in fact an expert 
upon him, and like to show your expert knowledge. 
And you are an expert because in the warmth of 
friendship his disguises melt away from him, and he 
shows himself to you just as he is. Indeed, that is the 
test of friendship and the delight of it, that because we 
are no longer afraid of being thought worse than we 
are we do not try to seem better. We know that it is 
not our virtues that have won us friendship, and we do 
not fear to lose it through our vices. We have reached 
that blessed state of being nearer to heaven than any¬ 
thing else in this life, in which affection does not 
depend upon judgment; and we are like gods, who 
have no need even to forgive, because they know. It is 
a rare state, and never attained to in its perfection. We 
can approach it only if we know what friendship is 
and really desire it, and especially if we admire the man 
who is a friend without ever wondering at his choice of 
friends or blaming him for his faithfulness to them 
whatever evil they may do. 
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HAPPY PEOPLE 

By W. R. Inge 

The wise man who wrote the so-called Proverbs of 
Solomon says: ‘The heart knoweth its own bitterness 
and a stranger doth not intermeddle with its joy.’ We 
really know very little about the people whom we 
meet. We see their faces, which are not much more 
than masks, but we cannot read their hearts. Robert 
Browning thanks God that the meanest of his creatures 
has two soul-sides, one to face the world with, one to 
show a woman when he loves her. It is only in the 
intimacy of family life, or in that rare thing,. a perfect 
friendship, that the veil is partially drawn aside. And 
even then we do not lay bare our hearts entirely. 

Who are really the happiest people ? It is odd that 
we have no answer ready ; for with most of us happi¬ 
ness is ‘our being’s end and aim.’ We are sometimes in 
doubt whether our own balance is on the right side or 
the wrong. Looking back, I think 1 can separate the 
years when I was happy and those when I was un¬ 
happy. But perhaps at the time I should have judged 
differently. We are never either so happy or so 
miserable as we suppose ourselves to be. 

The successful man generally tells us that he was 
happiest while he was still struggling for his success, 
or sometimes before he discovered that an ambitious 
career was open to him. As a rule, the game of life 
is worth playing, but the struggle is the prize. 

It is generally supposed that the young are happier 
than the old. This seems to me very doubtful. Young 
people are often very unhappy, tom by conflicting ele¬ 
ments in their characters, which, after a time, come to 
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some kind of a mutual understanding. Robert 
Browning boldly claims that old age is ‘the best of life,’ 
and some old people agree with him. 

The married are supposed to be happier than the 
single. They are certainly less prone to commit suicide ; 
but suicide is not a very good test, and it has been 
pointed out that married people with no children are 
not much less suicidally inclined than bachelors and 
spinsters. Still, as a rule, marriage is probably the 
happiest state. It all depends on whether the pair are 
well matched, and very bad choices are, I think, the 
exception. 

On the whole, the happiest people seem to be those 
who have no particular cause for being happy except 
the fact that they are so—a good reason, no doubt. 
And yet I should not choose a naturally contented 
temperament as my first request from a fairy god¬ 
mother. It would be unfortunate if I said, ‘I wish to be 
the happiest man in England/ and promptly found 
myself locked up in an asylum, a cheerful lunatic who 
believed himself to be the Emperor of China. For all 
we know to the contrary, the happiest man in England 
may be a madman, and none of us would wish to 
change places with him. And even if the always cheer¬ 
ful person is perfectly sane, he is without the ‘splendid 
spur’ which most men need if they are to do much with 
their lives. George Borrow, the author of Lavengro, 
thus addresses those who suffer from depression : ‘How 
dost thou know that this dark principle is not thy best 
friend ? It may be the mother of wisdom and great 
works ; it is the dread of the horror of the night which 
makes the pilgrim hasten on his way. When thou feel- 
est it nigh, let thy safety word be Onward! If thou 
tarry, thou art overwhelmed. Courage! Build great 
works: ’tis urging thee—it is ever nearest the favou¬ 
rites of God—the fool knows little of it. Thou would’st 
be joyous, would’st thou? Then be a fool. What great 
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work was ever the result of joy, the puny one? Who 
have been the wise ones, the mighty ones, the conquer¬ 
ing ones of the earth ? The joyous ? I believe it not/ 

This is rhetorical. But I have noticed with surprise 
how often the biographies of great men reveal that 
they were subject to frequent and severe fits of depres¬ 
sion, which the world knew nothing of. Perhaps it is 
only shallow natures who never feel the tragedy of 
existence. I can sympathise with the man who wrote : 
‘Send me hence ten thousand miles, from a face which 
always smiles.’ 

And yet those who might take comfort from Bor- 
row’s praise of melancholy have to remember that the 
Sermon on the Mount goes far towards ranking worry 
as one of the deadly sins. Spinoza agrees : Sadness 
( tristitia) is never justifiable, he says. The medieval 
monks, who must have known the moral dangers of 
boredom, placed among the Seven Deadly Sins one 
which they called Acedia. They describe it as a com¬ 
pound of dejection, sloth, and irritability, which makes 
a man feel that no good is worth doing. We have for¬ 
gotten the word, and when we are attacked by the 
thing we blame our nerves or our livers. But perhaps 
the monks were right. 

Religion is a great source of happiness, because it 
gives us the right standard of values, and enables us 
to regard our troubles as ‘a light affliction which is but 
for a moment/ But the religious temperament is sus¬ 
ceptible to more grievous fits of misery than any 
other. 

We hear sometimes of the gaiety which prevails 
in a monastery or nunnery. 1 confess that this vapid 
spiritual hilarity rather irritates me. Running aw'ay 
from life ought not to make people happy. Unworld¬ 
liness based on knowledge of the world is die finest 
thing on earth; but unworldliness based on ignorance 
of the world is less admirable. 
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different is the happiness 


issionary, 


saint as the Hindu mystic and Christian i 
Sadhu Sunder Singh, whose life has just been written 
by Canon Streeter. It is one of the most fascinating 
books that I have read for a long time. The Sadhu has 
undergone every kind of persecution, including two 
days at the bottom of a well in Tibet, where he found 
himself among the decaying corpses of former victims. 
He lives the life of St. Francis of Assisi, and is as happy 
as that most Christlike of saints. An English 
parlourmaid announced him to her mistress as follows : 
‘There’s someone come to see you, ma’am. I can’t 
make nothing of his name, but he looks as if he might 
be Jesus Christ.’ I urge my readers to read The Sadhu. 
It will make them feel better—or worse, which is 
much the same thing in this connection. 

To descend from these heights. The busy are happier 
than the idle, and the man who has found his work 
much happier than the man who has not found it. 
Recognition by others is essential to all but the strong¬ 
est and proudest virtue. I think I should put it third 
among the gifts which I should ask from the fairy 
godmother above mentioned. I should wish first for 
wisdom, like King Solomon; and by wisdom I mean 
a just estimate of the relative values of things. My 
second wish would be for domestic happiness, and my 
third for the approval of my fellows. 

Napoleon is said to have recommended ‘a hard heart 
and a good digestion’ as the chief conditions of happi¬ 
ness. I have nothing to say against the second ; but a 
life without affection and sympathy could give only 
a very negative kind of happiness. 

Can we say that some periods of history were hap¬ 
pier than others ? Nobody can doubt that we have 
fallen upon evil times ; and it seems to be true that we 
take public affairs much more tragically than they did 
in the eighteenth century. Dr. Johnson lived through 
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the American war, the greatest misioriunc — 

ever happened to the British Empire. Roswell : 

he delivers himself about pubhc calami i. ' 

‘ If I were in Parliament, I should be vexed Id tnmgs 

went wrong ’ Johnson : ‘That’s cant, sir. PuWic an 
went wrong, ju not vexed yourself 

vex no man. aosweu. na»s j . 

a little, sir? Have you not been vexed by aUttaet 
bulence of this reign ?* Johnson: ‘Sir, 1 bave never 
Qlent an hour less nor ate an ounce less meat. 

S '^e are nofso philosophical. There must^ many 
which seemed to hint at a great naval disaster But 

all through the war, when things pShhbW^ 

wf are S that in the days of the Commonwealth 

tossing about through the night in anxiety about the 

condition of his country. An old servant ly g 

same room, addressed him: ‘Sir, m ay y 

tion?’ ‘Certainly/ replied the Ambassador. Sir, did 

God govern the world well before you came into 1 . 

Undoubtedly - And will He rule the world wdl when 

you have gone out of it?’ ‘ Undoubtedly Tten, sir 

you are in it?’ The tired Ambassador turned on his 
side and fell asleep. 
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AMBITION 


By W. r. Inge 


Fame 


. * -- —-VIVU1 

(That last infirmity of noble mind) 

To scorn delights, and live laborious days. 


I have been reading Lord Ronaldshay’s interesting 
Life of Lord Curzon. I knew Lord Curzon only very 
slightly, at Eton and since, and it may be that his inti¬ 
mate friends resent the popular impression of his 

character, which no doubt was a complex one_most 

characters are complex. 

But Lord Ronaldshay s book on the whole confirms 
what I thought about him before—that he was a per¬ 
fect. example of the ‘great-souled man’ in Aristotle’s 
Ethics , the man who ‘thinks himself worthy of great 
things, being really worthy of them.’ In other words, 
he was an honourably but intensely ambitious man! 
It seems from this book that the close of his 

life was embittered by his not becoming Prime 
Minister. 

If this is so, and he seems to have made no secret 
of his disappointment, we have, I think, an explanation 
of the fact that he was never understood except by his 
nearest friends. For this kind of ambition is not typical 
of the English aristocrat to whose class he belonged. 
I do not suppose that either of the Victorian Lord 
Derbys, or the great Lord Salisbury, or the late Duke 
of Devonshire, better known as Lord Hartington, or 

Arthur Balfour, cared very much whether they were 
Prime Ministers or not. 

The real aristocrat is too disdainful of public opinion 
to care much. One can fancy Hartington, on being 
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applauded in the House of Commons whispering to 
his neighbour (as a Greek orator did) m ? ’ 

h"uer gives us the arisfocratic attitude towards popu- 
larity: ‘Would any musician care much for th e appiaus 

stone deaf, and that the other half had been bribed to 

clap the worst performer?’ , 

Lord Rosebery, I believe, told his friends quite early 

in life that he intended to do three things to ' 

Derby, to marry the richest heiress in England 
be a Prime Minister. 1 think I heard this story before 
he did any of them, but my memory may be at ault 
Anyhow, this was not the devouring kind of ambition 

very unhappy if in all three competitions he had re¬ 
mained. in the class of ‘also ran, like one of our litt 

allies in the Great War. a . _ 

A consuming desire for recognition * * lw ays a 
weakness. It distinguishes vanity from pnde which 

does not care what other people think Th y ? 
what sav thev 2 —Let them say, is the proud motto 
of a college in Scotland. Benjamin ^ranklur thought 
that ‘it would not be altogether absurd if a man wore 
to thank God for his vanity among the other comforts 
of life ’ But I am not sure that he was right, lh 
vain man is seldom disliked, but he is always laughed 

at, and he is sometimes sensitive, 

Lo Krn neve^was 

LTn* rmXr&To 8 WUUam lames 
estimates that nine-tenths of the work in the world ^ 
done by ambition. The man who regards his work as 
his play-and this is the way to succeed m hfe ancl 
to be happy—nearly always plays to win There is no 
reason why he should not play fairly and good 
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humouredly. The struggle is really the prize, as it is 
in every game that is worth playing. 

. CJ ne of dangers of our civilisation, it seems to me, 
is that we have a large unambitious class, who only work 
for their wages, and have no thought beyond amuse- 
inent. I do not say it is their fault: the prizes may be 
obviously out of their reach. But if Socialism kills 
ambition, as it threatens to do, we shall soon be on the 
down-grade. As the Emperor Tiberius said when he was 
asked to increase doles and pensions, ‘Industry will 
languish, laziness will increase, if no one has anything to 
hope or fear from himself. All will look for help from 
outside, idle themselves, and a burden to us.’ 

Is the average successful man ambitious? Some great 

men are mysterious. Until we know why Shakespeare 

knocked off writing plays at forty-seven, when he was at 

the height of his genius, we shall never be able to say 

whether he was ambitious of immortal fame, or whether, 

as some have been found to aver, he was just a man of 

business who happened to be able to write better than 
anyone else. 

When Napoleon was a moody and penniless young 
lieutenant of artillery, we cannot tell whether he ever 
dreamed of his future career. But when he found the ball 
at his feet he determined to play the game for all' it was 
worth. He knew well that it was a unique chance. 

‘I could not replace myself,’ he said. 

Some men, I imagine, decide quite early that they 
mean to be a judge, or a bishop, or a Cabinet minister, 
and drill themselves to behave always as that kind of 
person ought to behave. Habit is second nature; it 
soon becomes easy to them to keep it up; their first 
nature never appears except when they lose their 
tempers, or fall in love, or get drunk. 

Lord Haldane in his autobiography says that in his 
experience men who persistently demand things for 
themselves generally end by getting them. I do not 
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think that I have found it so m my profession T 
are some clergymen who are always sitting on the steps 
of No. 10 Downing Street. They ask for evetythmg 
that comes along. (How these things lea ° u ® 

not know; but they always do leak out.) A few of 

them get made bishops-not very good bishops as a 
rule; tmt most of them are soured and disappointed. 
The 5 large majority of bishops have never asked for 
anything though they may have gone into traming for 
the mitres which were at last to drop on their heads 
But I do not think there is too much ambition among 
the clergy. The ministry of the Church does not now 

attract men of this type. . . 

A sense of humour is a great safeguard against the 

danger of wholesome emulation turning into sour 
amtation For after all, are not the objects of ambi¬ 
tions rather ridiculous? That the rewards do not go to 
the right people everybody knows. As Sir WiUiam 
Harcourt said" some get them who do not deserve them 
and others deserve them who do not get them. So on 
the whole, he added, justice is done! If real justice will 
one day be done, as we are taught to believe, the pay 
ment will not be in this world’s currency. In another 
currency perhaps it is more nearly done, even now 
than we fancy. Our advice to those begmnmg die 
game of life must be: ‘Play to win, but don t forget 
that it is only a game.’ Ambition may be the sin by 
which ‘the angels fell’; but by it men arise. Life would 

be very dull without it. 
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ON CONVERSATION 
By William Cowper 

Servata semper lege et raticne loquendi— Horace 
Your talk to decency and reason suit. 

Nor prate like fools or gabble like a brute. 

P 

In the comedy of the Frenchman in London, which 
we were told was acted at Paris with universal applause 
for several nights together, there is a character of a 
rough Englishman, who is represented as quite un¬ 
skilled in the graces of conversation; and his dialogue 
consists almost entirely of a repetition of the common 
salutation of ‘how do you do?’ Our nation has, indeed, 
been generally supposed to be of a sullen and uncom¬ 
municative disposition; while on the other hand, the 
loquacious French have been allowed to possess the art 
of conversing beyond all other people. The English¬ 
man requires to be wound up frequently, and stops as 
soon as he is down, but the Frenchman runs on in a 
continual alarum. Yet it must be acknowledged that 
the English consist of very different humours, their 
manner of discourse admits of great variety; but the 
whole French nation converse alike; and there is no 
difference in their address between a marquis and a 
valet de chambre. We may frequently see a couple of 
French barbers accosting each other in the street, and 
paying their compliments with the same volubility of 

speech, the same grimace and action, as two cour¬ 
tiers on the Tuilleries. 

I shall not attempt to lay down any particular rules 
for conversation, but rather point out such faults in 
discourse and behaviour as render the company of half 
mankind rather tedious than amusing. It is in vain. 


WILLIAM COWPER 

indeed to look for conversation where we might expect 
to find it in the greatest perfection, among persons ot 
fashion; there it is almost annihilated by universal 
card-playing: insomuch that I have heard it given as a 
reason why it is impossible for our present writers to 
succeed in the dialogue of genteel comedy, that our 
people of quality scarce ever meet but to game. All 
their discourse turns upon the odd trick and the four 
honours; and it is no less a maxim with the votaries ot 
whist than with those of Bacchus, that talking spoi s 

company. .. ,, 

Everyone endeavours to make himself as agreeable 

to society as he can; but it often happens that those 
who most aim at shining in conversation overshoot 
their mark. Though a man succeeds, he should not 
(as is • frequently the case) engross the whole talk to 
himself; for that destroys the very essence of conver¬ 
sation, which is talking together. We should try to 
keep up conversation like a ball bandied to and fro 
from one to the other, rather than seize it all to ourselves 
and drive it before us like a football. We should 
likewise be cautious to adapt the matter of our discourse 
to our company, and not talk Greek to ladies, or of the 
last new furbelow to a meeting of country justices. 

But nothing throws a more ridiculous air over our 
whole conversation than certain peculiarities easily 
acquired, but very difficultly conquered and discarded. 
In order to display these absurdities in a truer light, 
it is my present purpose to enumerate such ot them 
as are most commonly to be met with; and first to take 
notice of those buffoons in society, the Attitudinanans 
and Face-makers. These accompany every word with 
a peculiar grimace or gesture; they assent with a shrug, 
and contradict with a twisting of the neck, are angry 
by a wry mouth, and pleased in a caper or minuet step. 
They may be considered as speaking harlequins, and 
their rules of eloquence are taken from the posture- 
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master. These should be condemned to converse only 
m dumb show with their own persons in the looking- 
glass, as well as the Smirkers and Smilers, who so 
prettily set off their faces, together with their words, 
by a ji-ne-sais-quoi between a grin and a dimple. With 
these we may likewise ran k the affected tribe of Mimics, 
who are constantly taking off the peculiar tone of 
voice or gesture of their acquaintance, though they 
are such wretched imitators, that (like bad painters) they 
are frequently forced to write the name under the 
picture before we can discover any likeness. 

Next to these whose elocution is absorbed in action, 
and who converse chiefly with their arms and legs, we 
may consider the Professed Speakers. And first, * the 
Emphatical, who squeeze, and press, and ram down every 
syllable with excessive vehemence and energy. These 
orators are remarkable for their distinct elocution 
and force of expression; they dwell on the important 
particles of and the, and the significant conjunction 
and, which they seem to hawk up, with much difficulty, 
out of their own throats, and to cram them, with no less 
pain, into the ears of their auditors. These should be 
suffered only to syringe (as it were) the ears of a deaf 
man, through a hearing-trumpet; though I must 
confess that I am equally offended with the Whis¬ 
perers or Low-speakers, who seem to fancy all 
their acquaintances deaf, and come up so close to you, 
that they may be said to measure noses with you, and 
frequently overcome you with the full exhalations of 
a stinking breath. I would have these oracular gen¬ 
try obliged to speak at a distance through a speaking- 
trumpet, or apply their lips to the walls of a whisper¬ 
ing-gallery. The Wits, who will not condescend to 
utter anything but a bon mot, and the Whistlers or 
Tune-hummers, who never articulate at all, may be 
joined very agreeably together in concert; and to these 
tinkling cymbals I would also add the sounding brass * 
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the Bawler, who inquires after your health with the 
hcUowi^g of a to ^ C ” er plia ble pipes are admirably 

fprattSg out of fashion/ make very pretty music from 
a beautiful face and a female tongue; but from a rough 
manly voice and coarse features mere nonsense is as 

Half-Swearers/wfm split, and mince, and fritter t eir 
oaths into sad’s bud ad’s fish, and demme the Gothic 
Humbuggefs, and those who nickname God’s creatures 
and call a man a cabbage, a crab, a Queer cub, an od 
fish and an unaccountable muskm, should never come 
into company without an interpreter. But I will not tire 
my reader’s patience by pointing out all the pests of 
conversation; nor dwell particularly on the Sensibles, 
who pronounce dogmatically on the most trivial points, 
and speak in sentences; the Wonderers who are always 

wondering what o’clock it is, or wondering whether ,t 

will rain or no, or wondering when the moon changes, 
the Phraseoloeists, who explain a thing by all that, or 
fnter into particulars, with this and .that and t other; 
and lastly the Silent Men, who seem afraid of open¬ 
ing their mouth lest they should catch cold and 
literally observe the precept of the Gospel, by letting 

their conversation be only yea yea, and nay nay. 

The rational intercourse kept up by conversation is one 
of our principal distinctions from brutes We should 
therefore endeavour to turn this peculiar talent to our 
advantage, and consider the organs of speech as the 
instruments of understanding: we should be very careful 
not to use them as the weapons of vice, or tools 
of folly and do our utmost to unlearn any trivial or 
ridiculous habits, which tend to lessen the value of such 

an inestimable prerogative. It is, indeed imagined by 
_ l:i _u^e tUcjt ever, birds and beasts (though 
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without the power of articulation) perfectly understand 
one another by the sounds they utter; and that dogs, 
cats, etc., have each a particular language to themselves 
like different nations. Thus it may be supposed that the 
nightingales of Italy have as fine an ear for their own 
native woodnotes as any signor or signora for an Italian 


air; that the boars of Westphalia gruntle as expressly 
through the nose as the inhabitants in High German; 
and that the frogs in the dykes of Holland croak as 
intelligently as the natives jabber their Low-Dutch. 
However this may be, we may consider those whose 
tongues hardly seem to be under the influence of reason, 
and do not keep up the proper conversation of human 
creatures, as imitating the language of different animals. 
Thus, for instance, the affinity between Chatterers and 
Monkeys, and Praters and Parrots, is too obvious not to 
occur at once; Grunters and Growlers may be justly 
compared to Hogs ; Snarlers are Curs that continually 
show their teeth, but never bite; and the Spitfire passion¬ 
ate are a sort of wild cats that will not bear stroking, 
but will purr when they are pleased. Complainers are 
Screech-Owls; and Story-tellers, always repeating the 
same dull note, are Cuckoos. Poets that prick up their 
ears at their own hideous braying are no better than 
Asses. Critics in general are venomous Serpents that 
delight in hissing, and some of them who have got by 
heart a few technical terms without knowing their 
meaning are no other than Magpies. I myself, who have 
crowed to the whole town for near three years past, may 
perhaps put my readers in mind of a Dung-hill Cock; 
but as I must acquaint them that they will hear the last 
of me on this day fortnight, I hope they will then con¬ 
sider me as a Swan, who is supposed to sing sweetly at 
his dying moments. 
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ALL ABOUT A DOG 

By A. G. Gardiner (‘Alpha of the Plough ’) 

It was a bitterly cold night, and even at the far end of 
the bus the east wind that raved along the street cut like 
a knife. The bus stopped, and two women and a man 
got in together and filled the vacant places. The younger 
woman was dressed in sealskin, and carried one of those 
little Pekinese dogs that women in sealskin like to carry 
in their laps. The conductor came and took the fares. 
Then his eye rested with cold malice on the beady-eyed 
toy dog. I saw trouble brewing. This was the opportunity 
for which he had been waiting, and he intended to make 
the most of it. I had marked him as the type of what 
Mr. Wells has called the Resentful Employee, the man 
with a general vague grievance against everything, and a 
particular grievance against passengers who came and sat 

in his bus while he shivered at the door. 

* You must take that dog out,’ he said with sour 

venom. 

‘ I shall certainly do nothing of the kind. You can take 
my name and address,’ said the woman, who had 
evidently expected the challenge and knew the reply. 

‘ You must take the dog out—that’s my orders. 

«I won’t go on the top in such weather. It would 

kill me,' said the woman. 

‘ Certainly not,’ said her lady companion. ‘You’ve 
got a cough as it is.’ 

‘It’s nonsense,’ said her male companion. 

The conductor pulled the bell and the bus stopped. 
‘This bus doesn’t go on until that dog is brought 
out.’ And he stepped on the pavement and waited. 
It was his moment of triumph. He had the law on his 
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side and a busful of angry people under his thumb. His 
embittered soul was having a real holiday. 

The storm inside rose high. ‘Shameful;’ ‘Why isn’t 
he in the army?’ ‘Call the police;’ ‘Let’s all report him-’ 
‘Let’s make him give us our fares back ;’ ‘Yes, that’s it 
let’s make him give us our fares back.’ For everybody 
was on the side of the lady and the dog. 

That little animal sat blinking at the dim lights in 

happy unconsciousness of the rumpus of which he was 
the cause. 

The conductor came to the door. ‘What’s your 
number?’ said one, taking out a pocket-book, with a 
gesture of terrible things. ‘There’s my number,’ said the 
conductor imperturbably. ‘Give us our fares back— 
you’ve engaged to carry us—you can’t leave us here all 
night.’ ‘No fares back,’ said the conductor. 

Two or three of the passengers got out and disappeared 
into the night. The conductor took another turn on the 
pavement, then went and had a talk with the driver 
Another bus, the last on the road, sailed by, indifferent 
to the shouts of the passengers to stop. ‘They stick by 
each other—the villains,’ was the comment. 

Someone pulled the bell violently. That brought the 

driver round to the door. ‘Who’s conductor of this 

bus?’ he said, and paused for a reply. None coming, 

he returned to his seat and resumed beating his arms 

across his chest. There was no hope in that quarter. 

A policeman strolled up and looked in at the door. An 

avalanche of indignant protests and appeals burst on 

him ‘Well, he’s got his rules, you know,’ he said 

genially. Give your name and address.’ ‘That’s what 

he’s been offered and he won’t take it ’ ‘Oh ’ said the 

policeman, and he went away and took his stand a few 

yards down the street, where he was joined by two more 
constables. 

And still the little dog blinked at the lights, and the 
conductor walked to and fro on the pavement like a 
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captain on the quarter-deck in the hour ofwstoiy. 
voung woman whose voice had risen high above the gale 
inside, descended on him with an air of threatening 
slaughter. He was immovable—as cold as the night 

and hard as the pavement. She passed on “ * 
importance to the three policemen, who stood like a 
group of statuary up the street watching the dram • 
she came back, imperiously beckoned her yo 8, 
who had sat a silent witness of her rage, and vanish . 
Others followed. The bus was emptying. _ Even th 

dashing young fellow who had demanded the number, 
and who had declared he would see this thing through 
if he sat there all night, had taken an opportunity o 

SU M^Tnwhile the Pekinese party were passing through 
every stage of resistance to abject surrender. Hf go 
on the top,’ said the sealskin lady at last. ‘You mustnt. 

‘I will.’ ‘You’ll have pneumonia.’ ‘Let me take 
from the man.) ‘Certainly not’—she would die with her 
doe When she had disappeared up the stairs the con¬ 
ductor came back, pulled the bell, and the bus went on. 
He stood sourly triumphant while his conduct was 
savagely discussed in his face by the remnant ot e 

^ Then the engine struck work, and the conductor went 
to the help of the driver. It was a long job, and presently 
the lady with the dog stole down the stairs and re¬ 
entered the bus. When the engine was put right tne 
conductor came back and pulled the bell. Then his eye 
fell on the dog, and his hand went to the bell-rope again. 
The driver looked round, the conductor pointed to the 
dog, the bus stopped, and the struggle recommenced 
with all the original features, the conductor walking the 
pavement, the driver smacking his arm. on the 
the little dog blinking at the lights, the sealskin lady 
declaring that she would not go on the top—and fanally 

going . . . 
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‘I’ve got my rules,’ said the conductor to me when I 

was the last passenger left behind. He had won his 

victory, but felt that he would like to justify himself to 
somebody. 

‘Rules,’ I said, ‘are necessary things,' but there are 
rules and rules. Some are hard and fast rules, like the 
rule of the road, which cannot be broken without danger 
to life and limb. But some are only rules for your 
guidance, which you can apply or wink at, as common 
sense dictates—like that rule about the dogs. They are 
not a whip put in your hand to scourge your passengers 
with, but an authority for an emergency. They are meant 
to be observed in the spirit, not in the letter—for the 
comfort and not the discomfort of the passengers. You 
have kept the rule and broken its spirit. You want to 
mix your rules with a little goodwill and good temper.’ 

He took it very well, and when I got off the bus he 
said ‘Good night,’ quite amiably. 


I 
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ON GOING A JOURNEY 

By William Hazlitt 

in U a rn room b bit outofdoors, nature is company enough 
for me i am to never less alone to when alone. 

The fields his study, nature was his book. 

I cannot see the wit of walking and talkingalthe 
same time. When 1 am m u j . hedger0 ws 

and black cattle. I go out of town in ord ^ to ^ 

the town and all that is in it. Th _„ rrv the metro- 
this purpose go to watering-places, an y f eW er 

encumbrances. I like solitude, when I give myself up to , 
it, for the sake of solitude ; nor do I ask for 

.... a friend in my retreat, 

Whom 1 may whisper solitude is sweet. 

The soul of a journey is liberty, perfect «b«ty, to 
think feel do just as one pleases. We go a journey 
chieflv to’ be free of all impediments and of all in¬ 
conveniences; to leave ourselves beh ; n ^ u ^ C b r ^thing°- 

space to muse on indifferent matters, where Con- 
templation 

May plume her feathers and let grow her wings. 

That in the various bustle of resort 

Were all too ruffled, and sometimes impair a, 

that I absent myself from the town for a while, without 
feeling at a loss the moment I am left by myself. Instead 
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of a friend in a post-chaise or in a Tilbury, to exchange 
good things with, and vary the same stale topics over 
again, for once let me have a truce with impertinence. 
Give me the clear blue sky over my head, and the green 
turf beneath my feet, a winding road before me, and a 
three hours’ march to dinner—and then to thinking! 
It is hard if I cannot start some game on these lone 
heaths. I laugh, I run, I leap, I sing for joy. From 
the point of yonder rolling cloud I plunge into my past 
being, and revel there, as the sun-burnt Indian plunges 
headlong into the wave that wafts him to his native 
shore. Then long-forgotten things, like ‘sunken wrack 
and sumless treasuries,’ burst upon my eager sight, and 
I begin to feel, think, and be myself again. Instead of 
an awkward silence, broken by attempts" at wit or dull 
common-places, mine is that undisturbed silence of the 
heart which alone is perfect eloquence. No one likes 
puns, alliterations, antitheses, argument, and analysis 
better than I do; but I sometimes had rather be without 
them. ‘Leave, oh, leave me to my repose!’ I have just 
now other business in hand which would seem idle to 
you, but is with me ‘very stuff of the conscience.’ Is not 
this wild rose sweet without a comment? Does not this 
daisy leap to my heart set in its coat of emerald? Yet 
if I were to explain to you the circumstance that has 
so endeared it to me, you would only smile. Had I 
not better then keep it to myself, and let it serve me 
to brood over, from here to yonder craggy point, and 
from thence onward to the tar-distant horizon? I 
should be but bad company all that way, and therefore 
prefer being alone. I have heard it said that you may, 
when the moody fit comes on, walk or ride on by 
yourself, and indulge your reveries. But this looks 
like a breach of manners, a neglect of others, and you 
are thinking all the time that you ought to rejoin your 
party. ‘ Out upon such half-faced fellowship,’ say I. 

1 like to be either entirely to myself, or entirely at the 
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disposal of others; to talk or be silent, to walk or sit 
„ t :i?° to be sociable or solitary. I was pleased with an 
observation of Mr. Cobbett’s that ‘ he thought it a bad 
FrS custom to drink our wine with our meals and 

that an Enghshman ought to do ■°j' ly °" 6 j^ u ,| e 
melancholy musing and lively conversation by fits and 

starts. • Let me have companion 

lenethen as the sun declines.’ It is beautifully said, 
buf in my opinion, this continual comparing ofnotes 

uDon the mind, and hurts the sentiment. If you only 
hhit what you feel in a kind of dumb show, it is msi- 
nid • if you have to explain it, it is making a to 
a pleasure You cannot read the book of nature with¬ 
out being perpetually put to the trouble of translating 
h for the benefit of others. I am for the synthe ical 
method on a journey in preference to the analytical 
T am content to lay in a stock of ideas then, and to 
examine and anatomize them afterwards. I want to 
see my vague notions float like the down of the thistle 

SXars and drums of controversy For oncc .k 

to have it all my own way; and this is lmpossioi 
unless you are alone, or in such company as 1 do not 

C ° itave no objection to argue a point with any one 
for twenty miles of measured road, but not for plea¬ 
sure If you remark the scent of a bean-field crossing 

? you piSt to a distant object, perhaps he ,s short- 

There is a feeling in the air, a tone in the colour of 
a cloud which hits your fancy, but the effect of whic 
^ou are unable to account for. There .s the" no sym- 
nnthv but an uneasy craving after it, and a dissatis 
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P»SSSflSuST tKe Way ’ a ” d “ the e " d 

Now I never quarrel with myself, and take aU mv 

aT T n S US1 ° ns . for & antQd tiu I find it necessary to 
defend them against objections. It is not merely that 

? 0t be ° f accord on the objects and drcum- 
recall a number of objects, and lead to associations too 

ddtote and refined to be possibly communicated to 

Yet , l }} esQ 1 Io , ve to cherish, and sometimes still 

t Jfy. cut ffi t fi em ’ wlien 1 can escape from the throng 
o do so. To give way to our feelings before company 

w5 S t 6X ? avag + ance or aff ectation; and, on the other 

everyth, and to make others "take an -.qua! Intent 

, V- 1 U ^ )thenvise the end is not answered), is a task to 
which few are competent. We must ‘ give it an under¬ 
standing, but no tongue.’ My old friend Coleridge 

SeSSl C ° U d d ° b ° th * He could 8° on * the most 
delightful explanatory way over hill and dale, a sum¬ 
mers day and convert a landscape into a didactic 

Tf°f^°M a Pm 1 da I? C ode ‘ . ‘ He talked fa r above singing ’ 

If I could so clothe my ideas in sounding and floS 

^ rl 'i x I ^ j ^ j some one with 

™ nt i? t dimTe v lhe "weHmg theme; or I could be more 

content, were it possible for me still to hear his echoing 
voice in the woods of All-Foxden. They had ‘ tha* 
fine madness in them which our first poets had •’ and 
if they could have been caught by some rare iAstru- 

fo0owing W ° U d haV£ breathed such strains as the 


Here be woods as green 
As any, air likewise as fresh and sweet 
As when smooth Zephyrus plays on the fleet 
Face of the curled stream, with flow’rs as many 
As the young spring gives, and as choice as any; 
Here be all new delights, cool streams and wells, 
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Arbours o’ergrown with woodbines, caves and dells 
Choose where thou wilt, whilst I sit by and sing, 

Or gather rushes to make many a ring 
For thy long fingers; tell thee tales of love, 

How the pale Phoebe, hunting in a grove. 

First saw the boy Endymion, from whose eyes 
She took eternal fire that never dies; 

How she convey’d him softly in a sleep, 

His temples bound with poppy, to the steep 
Head of old Latmos, where she stoops each night, 

Gilding the mountain with her brother s light, 

To kiss her sweetest. 

Faithful Shepherdess. 

Had I words and images at command like these, I 
•would attempt to wake the thoughts that he slumber¬ 
ing on golden ridges in the evening clouds; but at the 

sight of nature my fancy, poor as it is, droops and 
closes up its leaves, like flowers at sunset. I can 
make nothing out on the spot: I must have time to 

collect myself. „ , _.. 

In general, a good thing spoils out-of-door prospects. 

it should be reserved for Table-talk. Lamb is for this 
reason, I take it, the worst company in the world out 
of doors ; because he is the best within. I grant the 
is one subject on which it is pleasant to tal on a 
ioumey, and that is, what one shall have for supper 
when we get to our inn at night. The open air im¬ 
proves this sort of conversation or friendly altercation, 

by setting a keener edge on appetite. Every mile o 
the road heightens the flavour of the viands we expect 
at the end of it. How fine it is to enter some old town, 
walled and turreied, just at approach of nightfall, or 
to come to some straggling village, with the fights 
streaming through the surrounding gloom; and then, 
after inquiring for the best entertainment that the 
place affords, to‘take one’s ease at one’s inn! lhese 
eventful moments in our lives’ history are too pre 
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cious, too full of solid, heart-felt happiness to be fritter¬ 
ed and dribbled away 1 in imperfect sympathy. I would 
have them all to myself, and drain them to the last 
drop: they will do to talk or to write about afterwards. 
What a delicate speculation it is, after drinking whole 
goblets of tea— 

The cups that cheer, but not inebriate— 

and letting the fumes ascend into the brain, to sit 
considering what we shall have for supper—eggs and 
a rasher, a rabbit smothered in onions, or an excellent 
veal cutlet! Sancho in such a situation once fixed on 
cow-heel: and his choice, though he could not help it, 
is not to be disparaged. Then, in the intervals of 
pictured scenery and Shajidean contemplation, to catch 
the preparation and the stir in the kitchen (getting 
ready for the gentlemen in the parlour). Procul, O 
procul este profani! These hours are sacred to silence 
and to musing to be treasured up in the memory, and 
to feed the source of smiling thoughts hereafter. I 
would not waste them in idle talk: or if I must have 
the integrity of fancy broken in upon, I would rather it 
were by a stranger than a friend. A stranger takes his 
hue and character from the time and place; he is a part 
of the furniture and costume of an inn. If he is Quaker, 
or from the West Riding of Yorkshire, so much the bet¬ 
ter. I do not even try to sympathize with him , and he 
breaks no squares. (How I love to see the camps of the 
gypsies, and to sigh my soul into that sort of life. If 
I express this feeling to another, he may qualify and 
spoil it with some objection.) I associate nothing with 
my travelling companion but present objects and pas¬ 
sing events. In his ignorance of me and my affairs, I in 
a manner forget myself. But a friend reminds one of 
other things, rips up old grievances, and destroys the 
abstraction of the scene. He comes in ungraciously 
between us and our imaginary character. Some thin g 
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. j a ;« tVi^ mnrse of conversation uiav «■ 

Kdropped m Ae ^ ^ uits; or from havmg 

*>“? °" e *£ Cow it S that other people do. 
Vnn are no°kmger a titizen of the world; but your bin- 

You. aren ® + into circurnspection and 

housed free condition is p . striking 

confine.’ The**-* ofan ™ •£££ tth 
name. Oh! it is great to shake °£* e ^^p or ^ n ate, 
tormenting, everlasting personal dentil m die ele 
ments of na ^,“^ota«ld to life universe only by 

a «“threads, and to owe nothing but Urn^re 

of the evenmg-and no longer ^ee^ngf P p other title 

choice of all characters m ® and become 

^?fi m helv aS rcspStable and ? negatively right-worship- 

Sf We y ba^j?dice and g disappomt con]eclure, 

and from being so to others, begin to b^P b J“^ 

Tthe world; an inn restores us to the level of nature, 

and quits scores with society! , _ iirc t ; nn<; 

I have certainly spent some enviable hours at irn 

—sometimes when I have been le , ’ 

have tried to solve some metaphysical problem, as 
“1 m wSham common, where I found1 on, the proof 
that likeness is not a case of the association of ideas— 

rm Cntelm's engravings of the Cartoons mto d which 

Wales where there happened to be hanging some of 
Westall’s drawings, which I compared triumphantly 
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(for a theory that I had, not for the admired artist) 
with the figure of a girl who had ferried me over the 
Severn, standing up in a boat between me and the twi¬ 
light—at other times I might mention luxuriating in 
books, with a peculiar interest in this way, as I remem¬ 
ber sitting up half the night to read Paul and Virginia 
which I picked up at an inn at Bridgewater, after be¬ 
ing drenched in the rain all day; and at the same place 
I got through two volumes of Madame D’Arblay’s 
Camilla. It was on the 10th April 1798 that I sat 
down to a volume of the New Eloise, at the inn at 
Llangollen, over a bottle of sherry and a cold chicken 
The letter I chose tvas that in which St. Preux dS- 
cribes his feelings as he first caught a elimnse from 
the heights of the Jura of the Pays de Vaud, P W hich “ 
had brought with me as a bonne bouche to crown the 
evening with. It was my birthday and I had for the 
first time come from a place in the neighbourhood to 
visit this delightful spot. The road to Llangollen turns 
off between Chirk and Wrexham; and on passing a 
certain point you come all at once upon the valley 
which opens like an amphitheatre, broad, barren hills 
rising in majestic state on either side, with ‘green up¬ 
land swells that echo to the bleat of flocks’ below, and 
the river Dee babbling over its stony bed in the midst 
of them. The valley at this time ‘glittered green with 
sunny showers, and a budding ash tree dipped its 
tender branches in the chiding stream. How proud 
how glad I was to walk along the high road that over¬ 
looks the delicious prospects repeating the lines which 
I have just quoted from Mr. Coleridge’s poems. But 
besides the prospect which opened beneath my feet, 
another also opened to my inward sight, a heavenly 
vision, on which were written, in letters large as Hope 
could make them, these four words LIBERTY 
GENIUS, LOVE, VIRTUE: which have since faded 


into the light of common day, or mock 


iy idle gaze 
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The beautiful is vanished, and returns not. 

Still I would return some time or other to 

Gather se/coild I find to share that influx of tho ^ s ’ 

broken and defaced. I could stand on some tall rock, 

and overlook the precipice of years that separatesm 
from what I then was- I was at that time g° in gshortly 

to visit the poet whom I have above named- Where is 

he now? Not only I myself have changed; the world, 
which was then new to me, has become old and in- 

corrigible. Yet will I turn to thee in thought, O sylvan 

Dee in joy, in youth and gladness as thou then wert, 
and thou shalt always be to me the river of Paradise, 

where I will drink of the waters of life freely. 

There is hardly anything that shows the short¬ 
sightedness or capriciousness of the imagination more 
than travelling does. With change of place we change 
our ideas; nay, our opinions and feelings. We can by 
an effort indeed transport ourselves to old and long- 
forgotten scenes, and then the picture of the mind 
revives again; but we forget those we have just left. 
It seems that we can think but of one place at a time. 
The canvas of the fancy is but of a certain extent, and 
if we paint one set of objects upon it, they immediately 
efface every other. We cannot enlarge our concep¬ 
tions, we only shift our point of view. The landscape 
bares’ its bosom to the enraptured eye, we take our 
fill of it, and seem as if we could form no other image 
of beauty or grandeur. We pass on, and think no more 
of it : the horizon that shuts it from our sight also blots 
it from our memory like a dream. In travelling 
through a wild barren country I can form no idea of 
a woody and cultivated one. It appears to me that all 
the world must be barren, like what I see of it. In the 
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country we forget the town, and in the town we 

despise the country. ‘ Beyond Hyde Park, * says Sir Fop- 
ling Flutter, ‘ all is a desert. ’ All that part of the map 
that we do not see before us is blank. The world in 
our conceit of it is not much bigger than a nutshell. 
It is not one prospect expanded into another, county 
joined to county, kingdom to kingdom, land to seas, 
making an image voluminous and vast;—the mind can 
form no larger idea of space than the eye can take in 
at a single glance. The rest is a name written in a 
map, a calculation of arithmetic. For instance, what 
is the true signification of that immense mass of terri¬ 
tory and population known by the name of China to 
us ? An inch of pasteboard on a wooden globe, of no 
more account than a China orange ! Things near us 
are seen of the size of life: things at a distance are 
diminished to the size of the understandings. We 
measure the universe by ourselves, and even compre¬ 
hend the texture of our own being only piece-meal. 
In this way, however, we remember an infinity of 
things and places. The mind is like a mechanical 
instrument that plays a great variety of tunes, but it 
must play them in succession. One idea recalls an¬ 
other, but it at the same time excludes all others. In 
trying to renew old recollections, we cannot as it were 
unfold the whole web of our existence ; we must pick 
out the single threads. So in coming to a place where 
we have formerly lived, and with which we have 
intimate associations, everyone must have found that 
the feeling grows more vivid the nearer we approach 
the spot, fiom the mere anticipation of the actual 
impression ; we remember circumstances, feelings, per¬ 
sons, faces, names that we had not thought of for years: 
but for the time all the rest of the world is forgotten ! 

To return to the question I have quitted abovec— 

I have no objection to go to see ruins, aqueducts, 
pictures, in company with a friend or a party, but 
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r r former reason reversed, 
rather the contrary, io _ d w fli bear talking 
They are intelligible matte , but communi- 

about. The —m here ^"oUac^ of criticism. 

Pi C i" reS ofe’nl^ute Safest consideration always is 

where we shall go » mee t w f th by lhe way. ‘ The 

question is what we s are we anxious to arrive at 

mind is its own P lace > mvself do the honours 

Teirr works Tn and curiosity. I 

indifferently wen w , with no mean ec lat— 

showed >< them tha? seat of the Muses at a distauce. 

With glisteriog spites aocl pinnacles adorn d ^ ^ 

descanted on the lea , stone wa n s of halls and 
grassy quadrangles Bodleian ; and at Blen- 

colleges—was at home i dered cicerone that 

heim quite superseded in vain with his wand 

attended us, and 1 .P i matc hless pictures. As 

to commonplace beauts reasoning , I should not 

another exception a joum Sy in a foreign 

feel conhdcnt in vcn ^ r b - t s hould want at in- 
country without a eo.nPani f ^ ^ language . There 

tervals to hear * he ,„ tlDa thv in the mind of an Enghsh- 
is an involuntary P ^ notjons that requires the 

man to fo ^' S '' " al sympathy to carry it oil. As the 
assistance of social y v this relie ^ w hich was 

distance from home ’ pass ion and an appetite, 

at first a luxury, becomes^ P ^ tQ find himself in 

A person woM a . 3' t friends an d countrymen ; 

the deserts of A^abj th ^ somcthing in t he view of 

Athens or o * lhc Pyramids aro too mighty 

fortuity single contemplalion. In such s.tual.ons, so 

5 
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opposite to all one’s ordinary train of ideas, one seems 
a species by one’s-self, a limb torn off from society, 
unless one can meet with instant fellowship and sup¬ 
port. Yet I did not feel this want or craving very 
pressing once, when I first set my foot on the laughing 
shores of France. Calais was peopled with novelty 
and delight. The confused, busy murmur of the place 
was like oil and wine poured into my ears ; nor did the 
mariners’ hymn, which was sung from the top of an 
old crazy vessel in the harbour, as the sun went down, 
send an alien sound into my soul. I only breathed 
the air of general humanity. I walked over ‘the vine- 
covered hills and gay regions of France,' erect and 
satisfied ; for the image of man was not cast down and 
chained to the foot of arbitrary thrones ; I was at no 
loss for language, for that of all the great schools of 
painting was open to me. The whole is vanished like 
a shade. Pictures, heroes, glory, freedom, all are fled ; 

nothing remains but the - Bourbons and the French 
people ! 

There is undoubtedly a sensation in travelling into 
foreign parts that is to be had nowhere else ; but it is 
more pleasing at the time than lasting. It is too re¬ 
mote from our habitual associations to be a common 
topic of discourse or reference, and, like a dream or 
another state of existence, does not piece into our 
daily modes of life. It is an animated but a momen¬ 
tary hallucination. It demands an effort to exchange 
our actual for our ideal identity ; and to feel the pulse 
of our old transports revive very keenly, we must 
‘ jump all our present comforts and connections. Our 
romantic and itinerant character is not to be domes¬ 
ticated. Dr Johnson remarked how little foreiSi 
travel added to the facilities of conversation in those 
who had been abroad. In fact, the time we have spent 
there is both delightful, and in one sense instructive j 
but it appears to be cut out of our substantial, down- 
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rioht existence, and never to join kindly on to it. We 

viable 0 individual, ’all the time we ate out of our own 
country. We are lost to ourselves, as well as 
friends. So the poet somewhat quaintly sings . 

Out of my country and myself I go. 

Those who wish to forget painful thoughts, do well to 

absent themselves for a while from the ties an J F 
that recall them; but we can be saidonly to fulfil our 

destiny in the place that gave us birth. I sho 
thi* account like well enough to spend the whole of my 
m hS abroad, if \ could an^here borrow 

another life to spend afterwards at home. 
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arts and letters 
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THE PURPOSE OF ART 

By Herbert Spencer 

The educational mania, having for its watchwords 
‘Enlightenment, Information, Instruction, . . 

ways to emphasize this erroneous .dentlhcahon ofm.nd 
with intellect; and consequently affects thee* m 
men make of various mental activities and mental p 

ducts. Among other results it vitiates their con “Ptio 

of Art and the purpose of Art: using the word A 
the sense now generally accepted as comprehensive of 
all works of creative imagination. In this sphere as in 
other spheres, there is undervaluationi of, the■ 
element in mind and overvaluation of the intellectual 

element. , , , 

Merely alluding to the unended controversy con¬ 
cerning dramatic art, which has all along turned upon 

the question whether the stage representations ot lite 

are or are not instructive, as though the production ol 
pleasure were of no account, I may note that in poetry 
we may see this bringing to the front of thought instead 
of feeling ; instance the dictum of Mr. Matthew Arnold 
that ‘it is by a large, free, and sound representation ot 
things, that poetry, this high criticism of life, has truth 
of substance,’ not the arousing of certain sentiments, 
but the communication of certain ideas is thus re¬ 
presented as the poet’s office. , 

With pictorial representation the like has happened. 

Artists seek to magnify their office on the ground that 
art is useful for intellectual culture; that reason being 
the only one assigned. Years ago my attention was 
drawn to this mistaken conception by a disquisition 
with which Mr. Holman Hunt .accompanied an ex¬ 
hibited picture—‘Christ in the Workshop’ it may have 
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hT’ro™ e educa,io " al X alu « of Art was the theme of 

S gh n f • P1CtUre 1 to gratif y the aesthetic percep- 

somethW ra ^ a • p l easurable .emotion. It must teach 

mg. The yielding of satisfaction to certain feel 

mgs is not regarded as an aim to be put in the fore' 
ground, but the primary aim must be instruction R e 

cently m a lecture delivered before the Ruskin Society 
of Birmingham by the editor of The Studio I found J 
expression of the same belief- The words used were 

£$*%&£ ' S t0 *""» th ' *«■"» and 
mmic d Thl ? e Sa ” e ‘ hing is ha PP e "i«g in respect of 

conceived as intellect it is an appeal to intellect. A 

,• £ poser ?J ust wnte to express not feelings, but en- 
g . ening ideas, and the listener must seek out and 
appreciate these ideas. The avowed theory of Waener 
was that the purpose of music is to teach- He held 

veSs CO for eP tho nS ° f “ fe a " d considered his operas as 
icies for those conceptions and as agents for pro- 

pagating them Some kindred belief is implied by a 

SKJ iSdpk over „ here - who repudiates the 

indred idea. Musical critics often applause to 

ST'™, 35 bdng ‘ s cientific--as tehtg merf 

mujidan b appealing to the cultured inteUigence of the 

• £ s ~ jmplied above, I hold these to be perverted 
beliefs having their roots in the prevailing enormous 

lan o r f eS hfe tin / thC S° nSti i Uti ° n of mild. ?n th^ 
P r?r f . 1 - concerned with music, as in other Darts 

hii®’ !f the minister and the emotions the 

gs ministered to. Doubtless certain amounts of 
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intellectual perception, implying appropriate culture 
are needful for making possible the 

which music is capable of producing. Tta* however 
are but means to an end and it is a profound mistake 
to regard them as the end itself. An analogy wdl help 
us here. Before there can be sympathy there m 
have been gained some knowledge of the natural la 
euase of the emotions—what tones and changes of 
wice with facial expressions, what movements of the 
body; signify certain states of mind. But the knowledge 

of this natural language does not cor ! stlt “ t ® n j^ P 0 f a n 

these traits without any production of fellow feelrng- 
Similarly then, with the distinction between the know 
ledgeof musical expression in its complex developments 
and the experience of those emotions to which the 
musical expression is instrumental. Only in so far as 
its cultivated perceptions form a means to that excite 

ment of the feelings which the composer mtended 
produce, does the inteUect properly play a part and 
even then, in playing its indispensable part, it is apt t 
interfere unduly. Many years ago, in the days w 
I had free admission for two to the Royal Ital, an Opera, 
and when, as mentioned in her life, I frequently 
George Eliot as my companion, I remember °nce remark¬ 
ing to her how much the tendency to analyse the effects 
we were listening to deducted from the enjoyment of 
them; my remark calling forth full assent. Con¬ 
sciousness having at any moment but a limite capacity, 
it results that part of its area cannot be occupied m one 
way, without decreasing the area which can be occupied 
in another way. The antagonism between intellectual 
appreciation and emotional satisfaction is essentially tne 
same as one which lies at the root of our mental 
structure—the antagonism between sensation and per¬ 
ception ; and it runs up throughout the whole content 
of mind rising to such partial conflicts between thought 
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THE BEAUTIFUL 

By John Ruskin 

Any material object which can give us pleasure in the 
simple contemplation of its outward qualities, without 
any direct and definite exertion of the intellect, 1 call 
in some way, or in some degree, beautiful. Why we 
receive pleasure from some forms and colours, and not 
from others, is no more to be asked or answered than 
why we like sugar and dislike wormwood. The ut¬ 
most subtlety of investigation will only lead us to 
ultimate instincts and principles of human nature, for 
which no further reason can be given than the simple 
will of the Deity that we should be so created. We 
may, indeed, perceive as far as we are acquainted with 
His nature, that we have been so constructed as, when 
in a healthy and cultivated state of mind, to derive 
pleasure from whatever things are illustrative of that 
nature ; but we do not receive pleasure from them be¬ 
cause they are illustrative of it, nor from any percep¬ 
tion that they are illustrative of it, but instinctively, 
and necessarily, as we derive sensual pleasure from the 
scent of a rose. On these primary principles of our 
nature, education and accident operate to an unlimited 
extent; they may be cultivated or checked, directed or 
diverted, gifted by right guidance with the most acute 
and faultless sense, or subjected by neglect to every 
phase of error and disease. He who has followed up 
these natural laws of aversion and desire, rendering 
them more and more authoritative by constant obe¬ 
dience, so as to derive pleasure always from that which 
God originally intended should give him pleasure, and 
who derives the greatest possible sum of pleasure from 
any given object, is a man of taste 
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This, then, is the real meaning of this disputed word. 
Perfect taste is the faculty of receiving the greatest 
possible pleasure from those material sources which 
are attractive to our moral nature in its purity and 
perfection. He who receives little pleasure from those 
sources, wants taste; he who receives pleasure from 
any other sources, has false or bad taste. 

And it is thus that the term * taste' is to be dis¬ 
tinguished from that of ‘ Judgment ’ with which it is 
constantly confounded. Judgment is a general term, 
expressing definite action of the intellect, and applic¬ 
able to every kind of subject which can be submitted 
to it. There may be judgment of congruity, judgment 
of truth, judgment of justice, and judgment of diffi¬ 
culty and excellence. But all these exertions of 
the intellect are totally distinct from taste, properly 
so called which is the instinctive and instant preferring 
of one material object to another without any obvious 
reason, except that it is proper to human nature in its 
perfection so to do. 

Observe, however, I do not mean by excluding 
direct exertion of the intellect from ideas of beauty, 
to assert that beauty has no effect upon, nor connection 
with, the intellect. All our moral feelings are so 
inwoven with our intellectual powers, that we cannot 
affect the one without in some degree addressing the 
other; and in all high ideas of beauty, it is more than 
probable that much of the pleasure depends on deli¬ 
cate and untraceable perceptions of fitness, propriety, 
and relation, which are purely intellectual, and 
through which we arrive at our noblest ideas of what 
is commonly and rightly called ‘ Intellectual beauty.’ 
But there is yet no immediate exertion of the intellect; 
that is to say, if a person receiving even the noblest 
ideas of simple beauty be asked why he likes the object 
exciting them, he will not be able to give any distinct 
reason, nor to trace in his mind any formed thought^ 
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to which he can appeal as a source of pleasure. H 

will say that the thing gratifies, fills, hallows, exalts his 

he can and if he can show that he perceives m the 
object * any expression of distinct thought, he as r ®“ 
2S more than an idea of beauty-it is an idea of 

"ifeas of beauty are among the noblasl: which^can 
be presented to the human mind, ^variably exaltog 

aoueL tiJatwe are intended by the Deity to be cons¬ 
tantly under their influence, because there is not one 
single object in nature which is not capable of convey- 
w them and which, to the rightly perceiving mind 
does not present an incalculably greater number of 
dutiful ton of defonned parts; tore tong m fact 
scarcely anything, in pure, undtseased na ure Uke 
positive deformity, but only degrws of b^uty or su 

«liaht and rare pomts of permitted contrast as may 
render aU around them more valuable by totr opposi^ 
don—spots of blackness m creation, to 

^But*although everything in nature is more or less 

& ^' b ‘ u( r y of is d to 

gSTS dpato Tto utmost decree of spedfic 
beauty, necessarily co-existent with the utoostlKtte- 

tionof the object in other respects, is the ideal of the 

0b fc of beauty, then be it remembered, are the 
sublets of moral, but not of intellectual perception 
By the investigation of them we shall be led to the 
knowledge of the ideal subjects of art. 
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THE ART OF WRITING 

By Sir J. C. Squire 

The Art of Writing—well, these chapters are not 
meant for professional writers, and the last thing I 
wish to do is to increase the number of professional 
writers. Goodness knows there are quite enough of 
them at. present: and the few who are very good need 
no instruction from me or any body else. Not more 
than one in twenty of the books which are published 
survives, even among a few readers, twelve months 
after it is published; and he would do an ill service to 
literature, or to the economic situation of a hard press¬ 
ed country, who should urge people who had never 
thought of doing so before to write books. Those who 
have it in them to write good books will do it without 

encouragement: what I am thinking of is rather read¬ 
ing than writing. 

But the practice of writing, ‘not necessarily for 
publication’ (as the phrase goes), is a great assistance 
towards the enjoyment of reading. If we have tried 
to do a thing ourselves and failed, we can with all the 
more relish appreciate the work of those who have 
tried and succeeded. When our ancestors founded the 
traditional system of classical education in England, 
and ordained that every miserable little boy should’ 
attempt to write Greek and Latin verses (as, in many 
of the schools of England, they attempt to this day), 
it was not with the notion of producing a crop of poets’ 
who could write Latin and Greek verses which could 
compete with the best works of the ancients: there 
were not more than one or two in a century who did 
that- The notion was that between the few geniuses 
and the mass of complete stupids there was a large 
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number of boys who through failing, or half succeed¬ 
ing, to discover their thoughts and feelings and express 
them in terse and musical language, conforming to 
certain rules which were not arbitrary but the fruit 
of experience, would all the better understand the 
achievement of those who had performed the miracles 
of which they themselves were incapable. And by the 
same token, the practice of writing English, with a 
very large number of people, must sharpen the edge 
of the enjoyment or reading. If there is anybody read¬ 
ing this now who has ever tried to write poetry in 
secret—but no, that is a very silly start. 1 once made 
a bet with a man that l would ask the next fifty people 
I met, tete-a-tete, whether they had ever attempted to 
write serious verse, and that every one of them, under 
pressure and the seal of confidence, would (as the old 
journalists used to say) ‘admit the soft impeachment.’ 

I lost, but 1 only lost by one man, who was a civil 
engineer. Every kind of unlikely person, sometimes 
after trying semi-mendacious evasions, confessed that 
there had been a moment when poetic success was 
dreamed of. If they had never attempted it at any 
other time, they had at least yielded to the temptation 
of pouring out their intimate feelings when they were 
young and in love—yes, Cabinet Ministers and M-P.’s 
of all three parties, and even Professors of Economics. 
Most of them added to their confession some such 
phrase as ‘1 don’t know what made me do it,’ or ‘Of 
course it was all the most dreadful rot, and I can’t 
imagine why I am telling you.’ Well what was true 
of the first fifty people 1 catechized in 1919 must be 
true of thousands and thousands of others; almost 
everybody attempts to compose something in writing 
at sometime, just as almost everybody at some time or 
another has attempted to draw a picture, if only a por¬ 
trait- And what I say to them is this: Don’t be 
ashamed because you are not Shakespeare, and don’t be 
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disturbed because you may never write anything fit for 
publication. If you have time and inclination for it, let 
words be your hobby. Play about with them in verse 
or in prose: you may not think of anything worth say¬ 
ing, and if you do you may say it very badly ; but the 
more you experiment, once you have realized the 
conditions of the job, the better will be your critical 
sense, and the more pleasure you will get out of the^ 
works of the masters. Much that the masters put into ' 
their works is missed by most of their readers because 
they are not looking out for certain things, or per¬ 
haps do not even know that they exist. This is so 
even with very popular authors. A good example is 
Mr. P. G- Wodehouse—who is the contemporary suc¬ 
cessor of Mr. W. W- Jacobs—a popular jester who is 
also a careful and skilful artist. Anybody can enjoy 
his ingenious and complicated plots, his rough, hearty 
satire; his charmingly imbecile young men, his terrific 
fathers and aunts from whom the young men have 
expectations, his resourceful heroines, his simpletons 
triumphant and his biters bit: but it is only a minority 
which gets an additional savour out of the flow of his 
sentences and the frequent exquisite choice of his 
words. One may illustrate the same truth from 
another angle- The most popular poets in every 
generation are almost always those who tell stories and 

_in their lifetimes, at least, before the schoolmasters 

begin using them as texts—the poems in which they 
tell their stories are much more popular than the 
poems, equally good or better, in which ihey do not 
tell stories. What this means is that although (as I 
said before) anything is given a little extra ‘kick’ by 
being expressed in vigorous repetiti\e rhythm, what is 
said matters much more to niost people than the way 
in which it is said. For lack of the development of the ^ 
critical faculty, most readers would as soon read the 
narrations of Tennyson and Byron, provided the same 
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events happened and the same sentiments were expressed, 
in bad doggerel as in superb verse. I cannot be the 
only person who had heard Tennyson’s glorious Revenge 
and Out with the Lifeboat recited by the same man to 
the same village audience on the same evening with 

equal success- 1P 

It is somewhere said that nobody expresses himselt 

so well so forcibly, and so economically as the non- 
professional with a story; and one does sometimes 
come across a narrative by a sailor, say, or an engineer 
which compels one’s admiration by the closeness with 
which words fit things, and by the absence of trivial 
literary decorations. But the statement that the un¬ 
professional write best is only a half-truth—not per¬ 
haps as much as that. One does occasionally meet one 
of these men of action, full of character, blunt, direct, 
shrewd who talks well and writes as he talks, but 
Lost people write much worse than they talk. The 
world is full of people whose conversation, taken down 
bv a typist hidden behind a screen, would read ex- 
rillentlv—racy prose, no cant, no stale expressions— 
but who. as soon as they get pen in hand, write in a 
manner commonplace, or worse than commonplace. 
They aren’t used to the medium ; they are frightened 
or awestruck when they see a sheet of white paper in 
front of them ; they at once, being unfamiliar with the 
technique of writing, cease to be themselves, and star 
waiting stilted and second-hand sentences that never 
could pass their lips. No journalist ever writes such 
appalling journalese as the private citizen who, once 
in a while, sits down, heavy with his consciousness of 

the solemnity of the 

to write a letter to a local paper. The vast majority 
of such letters would be infinitely more persuasive, as 
well as infinitely more amusing, were their authors to 
write them as nearly as possible as they would speak 
them to a familiar r riend. Think of the sort of thing 
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See ;, A , g en tl ema n, signing himself ‘ Citizen ’ 

Plain Man , or ‘ Pro Bono Publico ’, writes to the' 
Gazette or the Sentinel about Mr. Baldwin or the pub¬ 
lic drains, and he begins : ‘ Sir, the nature of public 
reeling on this momentous subject now having been 
made clear in no uncertain voice,’ clotting the thing 
up with bad grammar, woolly comparisons, and phra¬ 
ses which have lost all their force because of incessant 
mechanical use. In conversation what the man would 
say is—I naturally eliminate everything that conven¬ 
tion rightly prohibits in print—would be something 
like this (I am dealing now with the local drains not 
with imperial politics): ‘Look here, Mr. Smith knows 
as well as I do that this disgusting nuisance simply can¬ 
not go on.’ But people won’t write as they talk. They 
feel, when they sit down to write, that they must live 
up to the majesty of authorship; and their notion of 
how to secure that is to drag out of memory’s ward¬ 
robe every moth-eaten royal robe, every blunt halberd 
every scrap of tinsel and gilt cardboard that they can 
lay their hands on: the result being that millions of 
people, all of them individuals with their own little 

differences of character, opinion and speech all write 
exactly alike. ’ 

I suggest that practice may prevent that, and that 
practice can be obtained by everybody. No one need 
write letters to the newspapers. But there isn’t one 
of us who isn’t occasionally obliged to write letter? tn 
friends or relations. You, my reader (Tf I ,Sy arb“. 
trarily take an example), are going to-morrow to w'rite 
a letter to your brother, your mother, or your wife 
Well, you think that there is nothing to say : that is one 
mistake, for there is always something to say. If one’s 
object really is to give pleasure to the person at the 
other end, it can always be given, provided care is 
taken with one’s expression, by describing as vividly 
and amusingly as possible anything that one may have 
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seen or done during the day. No day in anyone’s life 
is ever exactly like another; if we will only stop and 
think and not be lazy about it, there is always some¬ 
thing which will move the person at the other end. 
and after all, the chief difference between a private 
letter and a published essay or article is that one is 
addressed to an audience of one or two and the other 
to an audience more numerous. But beyond the ‘ mat¬ 
ter ’ there is the manner. Even in letters, even in the 
letters of the least skilful of us, a difference may be 
made to the people at the other end, and our own 
faculties will be sharpened, if we look before we leap, 
and think before we write. Half the population of 
England ends its letters with ‘Hoping that this wiH 
find you well as it leaves me.’ Well, it is a very laud¬ 
able sentiment, and the first time that the phrase was 
used it must have seemed rather near and rather 
touching. But when you have had it at the end 
of a hundred letters it means no more than ‘ Yours 
truly’ or a full stop. We cannot all, as I have said 
be professional authors; and, as I also said, I am 
thankful for that. But we are all obliged, since we 
all learnt to read and write, to be amateur authors; 
and there isn’t a human being who ever writes a 
letter who hasn’t it in his power to give more 
pleasure at ‘the other end,’ and carry more convic¬ 
tion and even promote his own interests, by consi¬ 
dering his thoughts a little before trying to put them 
toio words aid Ms words a little before finally 


inscribing them. 

What to avoid. Read Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch s 
book, The Art of Writing, read particularly the chapter 
on ‘ Jargon,’ and you will discover some of the things 
which should be avoided. You will discover, for 
instance, that it is really rather silly to say, ‘This is 
especially so in the case of Lord Hugh Cecil/ who 
happily, is not yet in a case at all. But all the things 
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th? .h£ J°,h be . aV °l ded u are ™PH<* in a catalogue of 

*° ta S ° USht - Thc fct ‘Wng to be 

I am writing—it may be a poem, a novel an essav 
or a mere letter. Call it a letter. I have some 

thmg. Certain aspects of that something struck me 
with particular force, and inspired in me (if I allowed 
myself to think) particular thoughts. I must if I am 
going to write anything worth writing, first of all dis¬ 
cover what I did see, what I did feel, what I did think 
Now what others felt and thought before me; not what 
I suppose I ought to have seen, felt, and thought. 

may be that, when the results of the scfuti”/ appea? 

I shaH be found to have seen, felt, and thought what 
thousands before me have seen, felt, and thought 

lf tbat be so there wiU inevitably be a 
shght difference ; for no two human beings are precise¬ 
ly alike, as no two leaves on the countless trees of the 
countless generations of trees have ever been exactly 

But the only path to salvation as a writer, whe¬ 
ther as a public writer or a private writer, is the path 
of accuracy. Disentangle your own response to what 
you have observed from all the responses you know 
about or conjecture. Make sure of what you do your¬ 
self see, feel and think. Then select from your impres¬ 
sions those which are best calculated to convey the 
picture you wish to convey and produce the effect you 
wish to produce, remembering always that the concrete 
image has always more force than the abstract generali¬ 
zation ; then, if God has not given you the divine gift 

erf speaking automatically in musical phrase, consider 
the noise that your words make. 

The Art of Life consists in getting all we can out of 
every experience that we. have. Training, as well as 
natural talent, is required bef6re we can do that. The 
same thing apphes to the Art of Writing. I may say 
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for myself—taking myself purely .as a specimen, and n<* 
as somebody more interesting than anybody else-tha 

it was only by very gradual stages that J 

the ability to say what I really thought in a way th 
was really my own. When I was very young wro e 
poems in the manners of Edgar Allan Poe and Mr. 

Kipling: I was intoxicated by their tunes, so I took ovct 

for [hey didn’t mix very well. When I was a httle older 
I fell under the influence of the French decaden , 
particularly Baudelaire: that poet wrote soi well abou 
despair and corruption that for a time ate first en 
munterine him I, too, could write about nothing except 
mouldering corpses, which didn’t interest me_m the^ieast, 
and a despair which, thank God, I never knewthe 
have never known since, however presen ^ 

thought of death may be to me. I am, I ®usit - 

the debt that I must always, artistically, owe-to them, 
thought in the least like me. and that I had been talking 
at second-hand opinions that did not fit me m the least 
I discarded them. I began to try to express m my own 
language, though echoes of their melodies may always 
be prelent in what I write, what I really saw felt and 
thought— forgive this reiteration-myself. Life is s_ 
and Art long: the curtain may come down before I have 
discovered myself entirely, and learnt to speak in a 
language entirely concordant with my own nature. But 

may be followed, in his own sphere by everybody, 
poet or prose-writer, professional or layman. Don t 
lie ’ is the first maxim I would like to ram in, and eU 
the truth with a music that will assist it is th 
second. Realize these two things, and those of you 
who never dream of writing for publication will get 
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iy increased pleasure 
writers: for they will 

trying to do- 
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KING’S TREASURIES 

By John Ruskin 

All books are divisible into two classes, tbe books of 
the hour, and the books of all “me Mark ttus 
Hktinction—it is not one of quality only. It is noi 
merely the bad book that does not last, and the good, 
one that does. It is a distinction of species. There are 
good books for the hour, and good ones for aU time 

bad books for the hour, and bad ones for all time. I 

must define the two kinds before I go further 
The good book of the hour, then, —I do not spt»k 
of the bad ones-is simply the useful or pleasant Ulk 
of some person whom you cannot otherwise conver 
with/printed for you. Very useful often, uUmg you 
what you need to know, very pleasan • 

sensible friend’s present talk woukl be. These bn^ 

sions of questions; lively or pathetic s or y-telhngi 
the form of novels; firm fact-telling, by the real a S£ 
concerned in the events of passing history ;-a these 

books of the hour, multiplying among us as educatio 

becomes more general, are a peculiar 
and possession of the present age; we ought to oe 
entirely thankful for them, and entirely ashamed ot 
ourselves if we make no good use of them. But we 
make the worst possible use, if we allow them to usurp 
the place of true books: for strictly speaking, they are 
not books at all, but merely letters or newspapers in 
good print. Our friends’ letters may be delighttul, 
or necessary, today: whether worth keeping or not, is 
to be considered. The newspaper may be entirely 
proper at breakfast time, but assuredly it is not reading 
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il ay - So, though bound up in a volume, the 
ong letter which gives you so pleasant an account of 
the inns, and roads, and weather last year at such a 
place, or which tells you that amusing story, or gives 
you the real circumstances of such-and-such events 
however valuable for occasional reference, may not be’ 
m the real sense of the word, a * book ’ at all, nor in the 

t re ?l ^ e " s . e > t ? be re ? d * A book is essentially not a 

talked thing, but a written thing ; written, not with the 

view of mere communication, but of permanence. The 
book of talk is printed only because its author cannot 
speak to thousands of people at once ; if he could, he 
would—the volume is mere multiplication of his voice 
You cannot talk to your friend in India ; if you could' 
you would , you write instead : that is mere conveyance 
ot voice. But a book is written, not to multiply the 
voice merely, not to carry it merely, but to preserve it. 
The author has something to say which he perceives to 
be true and useful, or helpfully beautiful. So far as 
he knows, no one has yet said it j so far as he knows, 
no one else can say it. He is bound to say it, clearly 
and melodiously if he may; clearly, at all events. In 
the sum of his life he finds this to be the thing, or group 
of things, manifest to him,—this the piece of true know¬ 
ledge or sight, which his share of sunshine and earth has 
permitted him to seize.* He would fain set it down for 
ever; engrave it on rccie, if he could : saying, ‘This is 
the best of me ; tor the rest, I ate, and drank, and slept, 
loved, and hated, like another; my life was as the 
vapour, and is not; but this I saw and knew : this, if 
anything of mine, is worth your memory.’ That 
is his ' writingit is, in his small human way, 
and with whatever degree of true inspiration 

in him, his inscription, or scripture. That is a 
1 Book.’ 
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Perhaps you think no books were ever so written ? 

But again, I ask you, do you at all believe in honesty, 
or at all in kindness, or do you think there is never any 
honesty or benevolence In wise people ? None of u « 
hope, are so unhappy as to think that. well whatever 
bitof a wise man’s work is honestly and benevolently 
done, that bit is his book, or his piece of art. It is 

mixed always with evil fragments— ill-done, redundant, 

affected work. But if you read rightly, you will easily 

discover the true bits, and those are the book 

Now books of this kind have been written in all ages 
by their greatest men:—by great leaders, great states¬ 
men and great thinkers. These are all at your choice, 
and Life is short. You have heard as much before , 
yet have you measured and mapped out this short 
and its possibilities ? Do you know, if you read this, that 
you cannot read that,—that what you lose today 
vou cannot gain tomorrow? Will you go and gossip 
with your housemaid, or your stable-boy, when you may 
talk with queens and kings ; or flatter yourselves that 
it is with any worthy consciousness of your own claim 

to respect that you jostle with the COI ™^° 
for entree here and audience there when all thewhile 
this eternal court is open to you with its society wide 
as the world, multitudinous as its days, the chosen, 
and the mighty, of every place and time ? Into that you 
may enter always ; in that you may take fellowship and 

rank according to your wish; from that, once ei J.^ r . 
into it you can never be outcast but by your own fault, 
by your aristocracy of companionship there your own 
inherent aristocracy will be assuredly tested, an 
motives with which you strive to take high place in the 
society of the living, measured, as to all the truth and 
sincerity that are in them, by the place you desire to take 

in this company of the Dead. 
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‘ The place you desire, ’ and the place you fit yourself 
J ° r > 1 must also say: because, observe, this court of the 
past differs from all living aristocracy in this: — it is 
open to labour and to merit, but to nothing else. No 
wealth will bribe, no name overawe, no artifice deceive 
the guardian of those Elysian gates. In the deep 
sense, no vile or vulgar person ever enters there. At 
x ® portieres of that silent Faubourg St. Grermain 
there is but brief question, 6 Do you deserve to enter 7 
Pass. Do you ask to be the companion of nobles ? 
Make yourself noble, and you shall be. Do you Ions, 
for the conversation of the wise? Learn to under¬ 
stand ■}}’ and you shaJ1 hear xt - ® ut on other terms ? 
No. If you will not rise to us, we cannot stoop to you 
The living lord may assume courtesy, the living philo¬ 
sopher explain his thought to you with considerate 
pain ; but here we neither feign nor interpret * you must 
rise to the level of our thoughts if you would be 

gladdened by them, and share our feelings, if you would 
recognize our presence.’ 


HI 

This, then, is what you have to do, and I admit 
that it is much. You must, in a word, love these peo¬ 
ple, if you are to be among them. No ambition is of 
any use. They scorn your ambition- You must love 
them and show your love in these two following ways. 

First, by a true desire to be taught by them, and 
to enter into their thoughts. To enter in theirs, ob¬ 
serve : not to find your own expressed by them. If the 
person who wrote the book is not wiser than you you 

need not read it; if he be, he will think differently from 
you in many respects. 

Very ready we are to say of a book, * How good 
this is, - that’s exactly what I t hink !’ But the right 
feeling is, ‘How strange that is! I never thought of 
that before, and yet I see it is true; or if I do not now, 
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I hope I shall, some day.’ But whether thus submis¬ 
sively or not, at least be sure that you go to the author 
to get at his meaning, not to find yours. Judge it after¬ 
wards, if you think yourself qualified to do so ; but 
ascertain it first. And be sure also, if the author is 
worth anything, that you will not get at his meaning 
all at oncenay, that at his whole meaning you will 
not for a long time arrive in any wise. Not that he 
does not say what he means, and in strong words too ; 
but he cannot say it all; and what is more strange, will 
not, but in a hidden way and in parables, in order that 
he may be sure you want it. I cannot quite see the 
reason of this, nor analyse that cruel reticence in the 
breasts of wise men which makes them always hide 
their deeper thought. They do not give it you by way 
of help, but of reward, and will make themselves sure 
that you deserve it before they allow you to reach it. 
But it is the same with the physical type of wisdom, 
gold. There seems, to you and me, no reason why the 
electric forces of the earth should not carry whatever 
there is of gold within it at once to the mountain tops, 
so that kings and people might know that all the gold 
they could get was there; and without any trouble of 
digging, or anxiety, or chance, or waste of time, cut 
it away, and coin as much as they needed. But Nature 
does not manage it so. She puts it in little fissures 
in the earth, nobody knows where ; you may dig long 
and find none ; you must dig painfully to find any. 

And it is just the same with men’s best wisdom. 
When you come to a good book, you must ask yourself. 
Am 1 inclined to work as an Australian miner would ? 
Are my pickaxes and shovels in good order, and am 
1 in good trim myself, my sleeves well up to the elbow 
and my breath good, and my temper?’ And, keep¬ 
ing the figure a little longer, even at cost of tire¬ 
someness, for it is a thoroughly useful one, the metal 
you are in search of being the author’s mind or mean- 
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ar ® as rock which you have to crush 
am £*. m ° rder ‘° • 861 at it; And y our Pickaxes 

furnace i S your own thoughtful soul. Do not hope to 

an / good au thor’s meaning without those tools 
and that fire; often you will need sharpest, finest chi- 

P a hent fusing, before you can gather one 
gram of the metal. 

And, therefore, first of all, I tell you, earnestly 
and authoritatively (I know I am right in this), you 
must get into the habit of looking intensely at words 
an „ assuring yourself of their meaning, syllable by 
syllable—nay, letter by letter. For though it is only 
by reason of the opposition of letters in the function 
o signs, to sounds in the function of signs, that the 
study of books is called ‘literature,’ and that a man 
versed in it is called by the consent of nations a man 1 
ot letters instead of a man of books or of words you 
may yet connect with the accidental nomenclature 
this real principle;-that you might read all the books 

in the British Museum (if you could, live long enough), 
remain an utterly c illiterate,’ uneducated person ; 
t that if you read ten pages of a good book, letter 
by letter that is to say, with real accuracy,—you are 
for evermore in some measure an educated person. The 
entire difference between education and non-education 
(as regards the merely intellectual part of it) consists 
m this accuracy. A well-educated gentleman may not 
now many languages,—may not be able to speak any 
but his own, may have read very few books But 
whatever language he knows, he knows precisely; 

whatever word he pronounces he pronounces rightly._ 

Let the accent of words be watched, by all means, 
but let their meaning be watched more closely still 
and fewer will do the work, A few words well chosen 
and well distinguished, will do work that a thousand 
cannot, when every one is acting, eouivocallv in 
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function of another. Yes ; and words, if they are not 

watched will do deadly work sometimes- 

Hayin w then faithfully listened to the great teachers, 

that you may enter into their thoughts, you have yet 
this higher advance to make ;—you have to enter into 
their hearts. As you go to them first for clear sight, 
so you must stay with them that you may share at 
last their just and mighty passion. Passion, or ‘ sensa¬ 
tion.’ I am not afraid of the word; still less of the 
thing. You have heard many outcries against sensation 
lately * but, I can tell you, it is not less sensation we 
want, but more. The ennobling difference between 
one man and another,—between one animal and an¬ 
other_is precisely in this, that one feels more than 

another. If we were sponges, perhaps sensation might 
not be easily got for us: if we were earthworms liable 
at every instant to be cut in two by the spade perhaps 
too much sensation might not be good for us. But 
being human creatures, it is good for us: nay we are 
only human in so far as we are .sensitive, and our honour 
is precisely in proportion to our passion. 
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THE ART OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 


By Lord Riddell 


His words like so many nimble and airy servitors trio 
about him at command Milton 


aT !u°l public s P eakin & may be divided into two 
parts—what to say and how to say it. 

A good delivery covers many defects, but no one 

6 heC ° Tl t e a - first - class s P ea ker unless he has 
something to say that is worth saying. To produce a 

good speech the speaker must have knowledge ex¬ 
perience, and imagination. If he has humour, so much 

fndttobffi mUSt haVe alS ° 3 Se " Se ° f pr0p ° r ‘ i0n 

After-dinner and social speaking is one thing • 
serious platform speaking another; speaking before a 
ehberative assembly a third ; lecturing and preaching 
a fourth ; advocacy a fifth ; and finally there is address- 
ing company meetings and trade gatherings. Each 
type of speaking demands different qualifications and 

q d 5" rent me t ho ds of preparation. A slight occasion 
such as an after-dinner speech is unsuitable for heavy 

preparation, and while an after-dinner speaker should 
go prepared, he should endeavour to adjust himself 
to the atmosphere of the gathering. For a serious 
occasion a speech should be carefully thought out 

“f; ^ ° f the great s P ea kers spend much 

time and trouble in preparing their speeches. Some 
dictate or write them out in full. Then heads for 
guidance when speaking are carefully prepared. These 

a "L UsuaUy f ^ ntt ? n . on ca rds or stiff half-sheets of 
paper, carefully tied together to prevent their escape 

the course of the speech. Important passages and 
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the peroration are usually written out fully in the 
notes. 

No absolute rules about preparation can be laid 
down ; so much depends on temperament. John Bright 
brooded long and painfully over a speech he was about 
to deliver, but the only part he actually wrote out was 
his peroration. For he understood the enormous value 
of that spontaneous understanding which arises bet¬ 
ween an audience and a good speaker—an exchange 
of inspiration on the spot. Therefore he prepared only 
notes for the body of his speech. But he understood, 
also, the immense importance of a clean and effective 
ending. Mr T. P. O’Connor, one of the best judges 
of oratory I know, describes this care for the end as 
a wise precaution. He says: ‘You may remark in 
Shakespeare that he often gives a couple of rhymed 
lines to the actor when he has to leave the stage. 
That leaving the stage with effectiveness is one of the 
most difficult things in the world to accomplish ; it is 
like a man trying to get out of a drawing-room. 
Similarly the fitting and dignified conclusion of a 
speech is one of the difficulties of oratory. How often 
have I heard a man making half a dozen perorations 
before he found the right one on which he could wind 
up, as he thought, with grace. The art of sitting down 
at the right moment applies to every kind of speak¬ 
ing, and not least to mere after-dinner speaking. A 
man who is uncertain of himself would be wise to 
arrange with his neighbour at a banquet to pull him 
down violently at the right moment, and to leave that 
moment to his discretion. Speaking is a knack which 
comes from constant practice, and while the accompli¬ 
shed speaker frequently prepares set speeches, 
he has the art of thinking on his legs, and when neces¬ 
sary, can make a creditable performance on the spur 
of the moment. This introduces that very important 
element in good speaking—fluency, which does not 
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m 5 an rap ! d s P eak ing. It means a com¬ 
mand of words equal to the flow of thought. C 

fluency can be attained is a hard question The elder 

and the younger Pitt thought the? knew the £t tt 
and many other great orators have adopted theS 
recipe. It is, no doubt, a difficult one, but its effective 
ness can hardly be disputed. It is to take a book in anv 
foreign language which you know fairly well and make 
free translations from its pages. The book gfves you 
a tram ol thought : it is yours to supply equivafem 
English words m elegance and order. Lord Stanhope 

word m the right place; no man carrifd that Sift 

owned, than Mr. Pitt. Now my’ father ^ ventured 
on one occasion to ask Mr. Pitt by what means—bv 

what course of study—he had acquired that readiness 

o speech that aptness of finding the right word. Mr. 

[ ep ied ^ at whatever readiness he might be 
thought to possess in that respect he believed he deriv¬ 
ed very much from a practice his father the great Lord 
Chatham, had enjoined on him. Lord Chatham had 

ld . ^ in ?. ta ke up any book in some foreign language 
with which he was- well acquainted—in Latin, Greek, 
or French for example. He then enjoined him to read 

out of this work a passage in English, stopping where 
he was not sure of the word until the right one came 

*" d ‘J?®" P r o cee .d. Mr. Pitt states that he had assidu¬ 
ously followed this practice. At first he had often to 

stop for a while before he could find the proper word: 

but he found the difficulties gradually disappear, until 

wh . at f was r a toJ , to him a t first became at last an easy 
and familiar task.' y 

hri^flw h K S t h HVi Magee gave the same advice more 
briefly, but did not insist on a foreign language. The 

exercise he prescribed was rapid paraphrase. ‘Take 
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a passage from some well-known classic author and 
render the passage into equivalent words; so as to 
express the same idea. Thus you will acquire the 
power of choosing, of substituting one word for 
another.’ 

Contrasting the verbal methods of Pitt and Fox, 
Richard Porson said: ‘ Pitt carefully considered his 

sentences before he uttered them; Fox threw himself 
into the middle of his, and left it to God Almighty to 
get him out again.’ 

Mr. Lloyd George carefully prepares his set speech¬ 
es, the heads of the arguments being set down in detail 
on half-sheets of stiff paper and important phrases be¬ 
ing written out in full. Mr. Winston Churchill adopts 
a different practice. He dictates his set speeches in 
their entirety. Earl Balfour (A. J. B.) usually makes 
a few notes on the back of a large envelope, but often 
speaks without notes and prepares his arguments while 
on his legs. Mr. Bonar Law plans his speeches in his 
head, and never uses notes. Lord Birkenhead more or 
less adopts the Balfourian method. 

A friend of mine told John Bright that he had heard 
him deliver what my friend thought was his best 
speech. John Bright smiled and said, ‘I suppose you 
refer to the Angel of Death.’ ‘No,’ said my friend, ‘it 
was the speech you delivered on the Burial Bill.’ John 
Bright’s eyes lit up and he replied, ‘You are quite 
right, but that is not the general opinion. I rehearsed 
the speeeh for three days before I delivered it. * But,’ 
he remarked thoughtfully, ‘ the unpremeditated part 
was the best. I commenced by saying, “ I am glad 
that the chief opposition to this Bill has come 
from the University of Oxford; that ancient seat 
of learning and—after a pause—undying prejudice.” 
There are occasions on which it is necessary to 
lead up to a subject, but sometimes one can capture 
one’s audience immediately by a phrase.’ He added. 

7 
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I was successful in doing 


so on that 


smilingly, 
occasion.’ 

Parliamentary debators have this gift of 
thought and speech highly developed—the power of 
Mpidly seizing upon and emphasizing the weak points 
m opponents arguments, and of enforcing the strong 
points in their own case. They also have the power of 
posing their audiences. That remarkable orator 
!V. Bnand, says: Je remfle mon public ([ scent mv 

He S'’ • I ^o?b a 1he° ne mad4 a , Similar remark 
«<£ ! Cobde a „tver 'and 

presence of an audience as if he were writ ^ fo U, 
ubrary but he said that his constant and overruling 
thought which long experience of the arts of conti-over* 
sialists had impressed on his mind, was to avoid thj 

possibility of being misrepresented, and to prevent hk 

opponents from raising a false issue. Those who are 
earning to speak should bear this in mind. They should 

state their meaning as cleariy as possible, both from the 

°/ arSU r nt and section of words 

sur^stJ tL tht ^ ub J ect ^lurally 

and realitv S For ^ \ be ! m P rC!isio " of simplicity 
auu reality. For example, horrible things are beer 

descried by words that are harsh to the ear, but as a rule 
' if the oow^ ^ an ^pleasant sound 

tiforeha„d P words wi,, ^ cu,tivated 

(Iwelhng ,n our thoughts and following u‘ as the 
shadow follows the body • (Quintillian) Clearness is 

not be too long and there must he . scnt f ML ' cs mus | 

nothing superfluous. * nothm « ,ack ^ ^nd 

speakers^ar^anxiouis to lber ^. are occasions on which 
speakers are anxious to avoid saying exactly what they 
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mean and to endeavour to leave a loop-hole open lor 
the construction which suits them best when the 
occasion arises. Arts of this sort are to be deplored, 
and happily the conjurer with words, who can make 
successful use of them, is rare. The clumsy, 
inexperienced speaker is usually hoist with his own 
petard. His audience see through the device, and 

when later on he endeavours to avail himself of his 
subtle phraseology, he finds that his loop-hole was bad y 
chosen, and leads to conviction instead of acquittal. 

An oratorical device much in vogue with legal 
advocates is for the speaker to endeavour to create a 
confidential atmosphere. For instance, in a breach or 
promise case, a barrister will say, / We all know how 
confiding a woman is when she is in love the basis 
of his case being that his client was confiding. If ne 
can induce the jury to agree that loving women are 
confiding, he has half won the battle. In any case, 
the observation makes them examine the proposition, 
and brings happy reminiscent thoughts to even the 

most cynical mind. . - . . 

Another trick is for the speaker at the end ot his 

remarks to make some such statement as, ‘I hope I 

have covered the whole ground. I hope that 1have 

not omitted to deal with any material point. Then, 

after a pause, ‘ There is one matter, however, which I 

had almost overlooked.’ He thereupon proceeds to 
deal lightly with some awkward point as if it were so 
insignificant that it had nearly escaped attention. 

There are four sorts of speeches : j , 

1. Those which impress the audience, and also the 

public when read ; , ^ . 

2. Those which impress the audience, but read 

indifferently; , . 

3. Those which do not impress the audience, but 

which read well; and 

4. Those which impress no one. 
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Edmund B uirke! aS jn° Speeches read magSntfy ‘bm 

Dinnt gST &SSTSI o h ; n feTo S « W t e 

believe that durinu Ti* 1*^ t* will hardly^ be able to 
oeneve mat, during his life-time, he was not rwnciVWoa 

aS LincoS te ‘ S Gett ke h n0t ’ eVen 38 a second - ra te one.’ 
famous orations in the Anglo-Saxon language an^vet 
ZnrlT- d a X When deIivered it made but Jittie 
SKS". ^elSder Pl£tely by £ 

be a S 6d ’ ‘ In what aspect do speeches differ 

P « r i Pa J? et ° r ma S azine article?’ There is an 
essential difference. Speech has a human element 

lacking in the written word, because speech is commu 

facf^Thk flrt en h th ^T eaker aDd his audienc e face to 

mmd both when preparing and delivering the speech 
People addressed each other by word of mouth long 
before they wrote. Speech, therefore, is more primi? 
tive and human than written matter. Public speaking 

/} n £ admit . s but . demands characteristics which 

^ d blem,shes ,n compositions intended to be 
read. The attention of the audience must be held 

ar fj U1 ^ii e,ltS repeated, and free use made of analogies' 
and illustrations. For this reason good speakers are 

°ff en bad writers, while good writers are rarelv 
effective speakers. Ait fond, a speech is a transitory, 
evenescent, episodic production depending for its 
immediate effect not only upon the matter but upon 
the delivery which enables the great speaker to sway 
J“ s bcarc s. From then point of view personality is 
f he J hlI \g that counts for most. In written compositions 
it stands for little or nothing. The quality of the 
written word is the only thing that matters. The author 
may be repulsive, but he is invisible. He looks at you 
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onlv through the printed page. The speaker is judged 
by what he is or what he appears to be. No man can 
achieve wide distinction as a speaker unless he c 
impress an audience face to face. That is the a 
lesfof oratory, high or low. That is how the speaker 

ma Ewry' S spSker t should endeavour to cultivate a good 
stvle. He should take care to form his sentences pro- 
ner i v __long, tortuous periods should be rigidly avoided. 
It takes a great orator like Mr. Gladstone to carry 
through successfully to the end iengthymvolve 
nassaees. It must be remembered that style is a 
auestion of personality. The mind acquires its mos 
lasting impressions slowly and almost unconscious y. 
Well formed sentences and clear expression become a 
habit while on the other hand ‘ Evil communications 
corrupt good manners’ and good speeches. The tongue 

unconsciously adopts the style continually presented to 

it bv the eye or the ear. Many speakers take consi 
derable trouble to maintain their style and keep up 
their vocabulary. I know one excellent speaker who 
for this purpose, reads two chapters of the Bible every 
nieht I regarded him as a devout person until 1 dis¬ 
covered his reason. I have hea.d of others who take 
exercises in the speeches of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 


and Mr. Lloyd George. , . 

In order to speak well you must know your subject. 

Some speakers acquire their information from 

others from experience, and others, the best, from o • 

It is useless to endeavour, to explain how would-be 

speakers should acquire powder and shot for their 

speeches. Any such explanation would involve a dis- 

’ cussion of the whole question of education. In s ort 

if a speaker has got very little in his head, he can get 

very little out of it. . , 

Knowing a subject does not, however, imply the 

power of expressing what we know in a lucid an^ 
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attractive form. Socrates was of opinion that every one 
c«n speak sufficiently well about'what he understands, 

u , as Cicero remarked, it would be more true to sav 

™ °” e c . an s P eak w ell on a subject which he doe's 
ot understand, and that even if he understands a sub¬ 
ject he cannot speak well unless he knows how to ex- 
press himself. To exemplify the accuracy of this • Mr 
Lloyd George made his first success in the House of 
Commons owing to the inability of a fellow M p‘who 
was a rating expert, to make his points when addressing 
ihe House on a rating bill. After an ineffective 
attempt he handed his papers to Mr. Lloyd Georce 
saying. Being a lawyer you know something about die 
subject and you seem to have the art of stating a case 

read and make use oI these notes." Mr. Lloyd George 

did, anc made his first oratorical success in Parlia- 
ment. 

When we come to method, speaking has a litera¬ 
ture and a tradition all its own. Many of the acutest 
minds have adoressed themselves to ascertain the best 
way of presenting a case so as to capture the public 
to which it is desired to appeal. They have studied 
how to deal with good and bad cases—how to bolster 
up the latter how to destroy the former—bow to 
draw the red herring across their opponents’ path. 

and how to persuade their audience to accept falla¬ 
cies. 

Many people who know nothing about rhetoric are 
full of rhetorical tricks. They know by instinct what 
to say, what not to say. what to accentuate, when to 
attack, when to delcnd, and when to counter-at lack" 

Rhetoric is a son of logic ..dapted for public sneak- 
1 ! 'f• . A dissertation upon this subject does not come 
within the scope of present chapter, but I will endeavour 
to state briefly a few points ol general interest. 

Before doing so, it is perhaps important to observe. 
Unit, apart from elocution, a knowledge of grammar 
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and pronunciation is essential for any Person who 
sneaks in public -that is to say, he must speak gram- 
matically, whether he understands grammatKal .rules 
or not and must pronounce his woids correctly. nit 
surprising how many clever men who have made then 
wav in the world make terrible errors ot this ^ sort. 
Many a line phrase has been spoiled by an i <■ o 
much or an ‘ h Moo little. The strange thing is that 
many of the offenders do not know that they drop or 

^Cicero says that the business of logic is to judge ot 
arguments, not to invent them. Some other autno- 
rity adds that the art of inventing and arranging 
arguments is the only true province ol rhetoric, Some¬ 
one says that arguments unpolished by rhetouc a>o 

like a diamond, which is of small use until it is cut and 
polished, when its angles send forth flashes of lig 
which arrest and delight every eye. Needless to say 
a skilled diamond-cutter is essential, otherwise the stone 

,b Nowlin military operations, as the war has shown 
once more, the arrangement and disposition ot t 
troops are of the greatest consequence The genius ot 
Foch made all the difference. In speaking the same c \ 
plies Much depends on the arrangement ot a speecn, 
if the object is to convince, to persuade, or to return 
objections. It may be argued that devices of this sc 
arc or should be. unnecessary in order to estab is l L 
truth of vital matters. There may be much to be said 
for that contention. My only object is to describe, 
briefly, the plans recommended and used by countless 
venerations of rhetoricians; and which are still m 
vogue amongst politicians, lawyers, lecturers, prea- 
cliei s, demagogues, and other speaker^, as you may 

easily note if you examine their speeches. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw says somewhere that Christ is 
the greatest of political economists. It might be said 
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*ith equal truth and without irreverence that He is 
sense g . r h atCSt ot .. rhet ° ricians > using the word in the 

sees Vrouoln h ate l When the Scribes and Phari- 

confumlcd ,hlm ^ [LT™ H^fh" I" adui ‘ ery ' Hc 

more 8 enictive thM^f ' ““ 3 St ° ne at he ^’ How°much 

have done "rL? , v S “ y ,' as an ordinary man would 
and hypocrites ® You know V™ are all sinners 

the°| r rl 3 dll he ZT b ‘ e of * he ,iIies - bearin « »> mind that 
ine Lord was addressing the common people: - 

Sevlnin nif IlUe i h °Y they grow; the y *0*1 not, 

in a VK ’ and yet 1 say unto you ’ th ^t Solomon 
If then h roH° ry T S |, n0t . arrayed Iike one of these. 

the field and tomorrow is cast into the oven how 
much more will he clothe you, O ye of little faith ? 

Note the wonderful skill of these few lines First 
the speaker calms and exalts the minds of His hearers 

Dfcture P ° e Th d “ cr, P tion conjures up a beautift? 

picture Then He covertly enforces His favourite doc- 
nne U i l f at ! Tiank,nd should not be unduly ‘ careful and 

ther do they spin, and yet they are better clothed than 

nowef^Th AA ^ u 3rth With a11 their weaUh and 
f . er ^J e n suddenly He changes the description and 

^educes the lilies to the rank of grass (but, be it noted, 
better clothed than King Solomon), and concludes by 
pointing out that if the Almighty takes so much care 

of the grass which today is and tomorrow is cast into 

the oven how much more will He look after the com¬ 
mon people. 

All the utterances of Jesus Christ may well be 

studied from the oratorical point of view And St 

Paul’s short address on Mars Hill, in Athens, is a marvel 
of oratorical tact and force. 
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THE LAWS OF THOUGHT 

By Lord Riddell. 


Mind is the beginning of knowledge. 

# m * 


Aristotle. 


The method described in my lust chapter seems 
simple and commonplace. It is difficult to realize that 
for centuries the inductive method was neglected bv 
the learned ones of the earth. They were so much 
engrossed in logical disputation that they thought more 
about arguments than facts. In everyday life people 
adopted more rational methods, but many popular 
superstitions and fallacies were and are due to the 
neglect of investigation and experiment. Two great 
Englishmen took a leading part in demonstrating the 
necessity for true reasoning—Roger Bacon, (thirteenth 
century) and Lord Bacon (early seventeenth century). 
Both thought that knowledge is based on experience 
and experiment. They' said: ‘If you want to know 
what is on the other side of a wall, go and look. Don t 

speculate about it.’ 

As Lord Macaulay says in one of his essays : By 
stimulating men to the discovery of new truth. Lord 
Bacon stimulated them to employ the inductive me¬ 
thod, the only method, even the ancient philosophers 
and the schoolmen themselves being judges, by which 
new truth can be discovered. By stimulating men to 
the discovery of useful truth, he furnished them with 
a motive to perform the inductive process well and 
carefully. His predecessors had been, in his phrase, not 
interpreters, but anticipators of nature. They had been 
content with the first principles at which they had ar¬ 
rived bv the most scanty and slovenly induction. An 
why was this? It was, we conceive, because their 
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philosophy proposed to itself no practical cnH . 
was merely an exercise of the mind \ d ’ J >ecause 11 

CO contrive a new ntach.ne or a new nted^.r "' 5 
merely wants a theme for disputation B * f V. lan who 

mises grounded on assumption o^n m "' 6 " 1 ' V, ' lh pr,> 

and hasty induction. Thus we conceive' S ‘f nly 
acted. On their foolish prankes ihlv „n™ * Sch ° olmc [> 
great ability; and as their object was , a' 

L ' a> ' ■ , mm rcs > to be victorious in controversy noi (o h* 
victorious over nature, they were consisrent^’ p - 1 he 

as much logical skill could be shown in reasorhnaon 
false as on true premises. But the followers of the *new 
p ilosophy, proposing to themselves the discovery of 

r rUth - aS u 1C,r object ’ mi,st have altogether 

to build theories on superficial induction.’ tenl 

t must, however, be remembered that Bacon did 

Ihink. He only S cuT !i ^ “ many ^>pk 

lav ‘Arkfofr h S d S t Ag u ai r’ t0 quote Lor< * Macau- 
dity of supposing lhac syllogistic reasoning could e-c, 

conduct men to the discovery of any new principle ■ had 
shown that such discoveries must be made by indue' 

tion and by mductmu alone; and had given the history 

the inductive process, concisely indeed, bui with 
& iea t perspicuity und precision.’ 

mimirnkr’ hoNvever * you come to examine more 
fin thm m Pr ° CCSS the inducti ve method, you will 

detec^n t of aPpr T atC that reas °ning depends up,!,', the 
etection of similarities and differences. When you 

vou r detect n thc ir, muffi the StrC ? ° n & Sunday aftern oon. 
detect the muffin-man, because the sound is similar 
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to ihai which you heard on pr^ -a-ns, when 

you saw the said mumn-ma^ b , you sec 

Sf "that "ve always known as your 
brother. . rvmcfiniKlv or uncons- 

ciously/ we are for. ««' a^Sre^ 

l Tt enotobservedMby the umrained. This applies 
which are not observea qy jhe expert 

with a cloth of slightly infei lor q^ali y^ sU f]iacnt 

are equal to the same thing arc equ be 

In short, if A is equal to B, and B 

equal also to C. f the purposes 

Also, we are apt to fory^ w^ thi must 

of b? Thfch mcLns that nothing can have, 

e i? h |hc b s»me time and in the same place contradictoiy 

at the same omc «*»* a tootle said, there can 

and inconsistent qualities. • ' wc must 

he „„ mean between oppt^uc a-oerttons, ^ ^ 

either athrm or «..en> o ' -. line lVLisi he either 

shut and open at the same tune a In"- ^ yir 

straight or not straight: an “t" aHai V^\,l comnn.n life. 

however, we are seldom concer c | ( . )n - s usua n y 

t>r an idea in a rigid categoic. „ ‘ q ie facts, not 

addressed to ascertaining and ocso. bm^ ^ ^ 

by reference to categonc^ i < ^ thc linc was, 

for instance, thc door was nearly • p ir ctc 

not quite straight: the action w q , m ind, 

M ,hc same Ume « ts .well u> J-^ in when 

as precision is ine v<x>^ ^ 
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argum g about less obvious matters people freciuentlv 

put forward contradictory propositions. P qU6nt,y 

I he comparison of ideas or things of the minH ; c 
often a matter of extreme difficulty. Let us take a 
ommo ex amp . You say every citizen has the right 
cLd Sn„t UCh t 3 measure of freedom as can be exer- 
lar measure^nf 111 / erf n rmg i^ lth the en j° yment of a simi- 

shions 1 ' We wiI1 deaI with two sSppo 

locj bakers TL CS ’ ® rown ’ and Robinson > the 
form a rinp tn g ea tnest, enterprising business men, 

tnum a , ™ g 1 aise the P nce of bread. The whole 
rascallv S n" fit" Upr °^- The bakers are described as 

^le and S 3 !f T h ° fltS ’ i” 31 thdr P rtes ~ 

bake their own bread. (2) The sewermen employed by 

again the^ w ut b° rit y strike for higher wages. Here 
a g a in tnc townpeople are furious. 

The strikers are hotly charged with holding up 
he community; the public suddenly discover that 
flushing sewers is a most salubrious occupation, and 

speaking, the sewer-men are ex- 
On the other hand, the strikers 
, . - . under-paid and over-worked, that 

their occupation is dangerous and unpleasant, and 

'b'? 1 tbey are un< ier no obligation to work unless they 
think fit. Now, when you come to apply your defi¬ 
nition to these two cases, you will find several different 
opinions as to its application. Mr. A. will say that 
both bakers and sewer-men are within their rights it 
being open to all other members of the community’ to 
act in the same way. Mr. B. will say that both parties 
are m the wrong; that the bakers should be compelled 


that, comparatively 
tremely well paid, 
say that they are 
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tr» sell their bread at a reasonable price and that the 

Sw" Should be sent back to the sewers tf 

necessary at the point of the bayonet. Mr. C-, will say 

that the bakers are justified in charging what they like 

but that the case of the sewer-men is different. • 

D will back the sewer-men and down the bakers. 

bakers themselves will very likely condemn the sewer- 

men and the sewer-men the bakers. Mr. E. 

nrobably right, will decline to argue until you define 
probably rigni, _ freedom> De fine your terms and 

the particular instance is covered 


what you mean by 
then see whether 
by the general rule. 

John Stuart Mill 
sonin g, which state 


gave five rules for inductive rea- 
in orecise but somewhat involved 
termsf the" ordinmy me.Ks adopted by persons who 
reason well when investigating a phenomenon or 
occurrence which they do not .understand. ^These 
rules apply not only to scientific investig 

the common problems of life- 

To take the first rule, called Me'hod' ° f 

Aereement’: ‘ If two or more instances of the pheno¬ 
menon under investigation have only one circumstance 
in common, the circumstance in which alone all the 
instances agree is the cause (or effect), o t 

phenomenon.’ In simpler *^ s m 0 c r an Lfof 

circumstances exhibit the same conundrum you should 
inquire in what respects these things or sets of circunv 

stances agree or differ, because it is obvious that if they 
agree in only one particular, that is likely to be tie 

cause of the conundrum. . 

Jevons gives the following example. 
prismatic colours are seen on bubbles on films of ta 
floating upon water, on thin plates of mica, as als 
on cracks in glass or between two pieces of glass 
pressed together. On examining all such cases they 
seem to agree in nothing but the presence of a very 
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la ^ or plat jp and h appears to make no appre¬ 
ciable difference of what kind of matter, solid liauid 

oi gaseous, the plate is made. Hence we conclude that 
such colours are caused merely by the thinness of the 

pate S ,_ andthls conclusion is proved true by the theory 
of the interference of light.’ ■ 

The second rule, called ‘ The Method of Difference’ 
is as follows :— • 

If an instance in which the phenomenon under 
investigation occurs, and an instance in which it does 
not occur, have every circumstance in common save 
one, that one occurring only in the former, the circum¬ 
stance in which alone the two instances differ is the 

effect or the cause, or an indispensable part of the 
cause of the phenomenon.’ 

This means, in other words, that if you see two 
l mgs or sets of circumstances exactly the same except 
in one particular, and if the conundrum is displayed 
by the thing or set of circumstances that possess this 
characteristic, you may assume that it is this difference 
that causes the conundrum. 

Jevons. as an example, gives the formation of dew ; 
‘Jfon a clear, calm night a sheet or other covering be 
stretched a toot or two above the earth, so as to screen 
the ground below from the open sky, dew will be found 
on the grass around the screen, but not beneath it. As 
the temperature and moistness of the air and other 
circumstances are exactly the same, the open sky must 
be an indispensable antecedent to dew.’ 

By the way, compare Gideon’s experiences (Judges 
vi. 37 et seq )• 

The third rule, called ‘The Joint Method of 
Agreement and Difference,’ is a combination of Nos. 

1 and 2, chiefly for use in scientific investigation. 

The fourth rule, called «The Method of Residues,’ 
is comparatively simple. It states in effect that if you 
are satisfied that part of a phenomenon is due to 
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certain causes, you may rest assured that the remain¬ 
ing part is due to the other causes which you have 

traced. ■ , 

The fifth rule says that when phenomena vary in 

unison you may assume that they react upon each 
other, or are due to the same cause. For example, 
friction causes heat—less friction, less heat-more 
friction, more heat. The phenomenon 4 heat ’ varies in 
proportion with the phenomenon 4 friction.’ Or, to take 
another example, strike a bell in a complete vacuum^- 
no sound. Strike it in very little air in the receiver 
of an air-pump and a faint sound is heard, which in¬ 
creases or diminishes every time we increase or 

diminish the density of the air. In this case the 

phenomena are ‘sound’ and ‘air —more air, more sound 

—less air, less sound. , . 

If you wish to pursue this subject, I advise you to 

read the sections on induction in Jevon’s Lessons in 

Logic (Macmillan), Mill’s Logic , Vol. I, and in 

Whatley’s Logic. There are numbers of other books. 

Bradley, Bosanquet, etc. Joseph’s Logic (Clarendon 

Press, 1916) is one of the best. You will find that 

logicians, like other experts, frequently differ. 

You must not confuse inductive reasoning with 
formal logic, the syllogism, etc. The syllogism is a 
formula invented by logicians and dating back to a 
period before Aristotle. 4 It may be defined as an act 
of thought by which, from two given propositions we 
proceed to a third proposition, the truth of which 
necessarily follows from the truth of these given pro¬ 
positions ’ (Jevons). To take a rough example: All 
men are liars. Jones is a man, therefore Jpnes is a 
liar This, on the face of it, is unanswerable; but a 
moment’s reflection will show that it may be humbug, 
because the inference that Jones is a liar depends on 
the implied assumption, which may be true or untrue 
that all men are liars. In short, formal logic does not 
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teach how to observe facts, but only how to argue from 
facts, which, though agreed upon for the purposes of 
the argument, may in themselves be inaccurate. Its 
real value lies m its power to convince the mind that 

tL a , PP / eS t0 i" agreed class a PP lies to each member 
. ^ , class ; T hls may be thought self-evident, but 

m practice the fact is often obscured or overlooked. 
For example, you may say that all lawyers are astute, 
agree. Then we proceed to discuss various members 

°; the tnbe - 1 s fy> ‘ Brown Jones, and Robinson are 
clever and astute. You agree about Brown and Jones 

but remark that Robinson is an ass. I then ask you 
to put him into a syllogism. All lawyers are astute 
Robinson is a lawyer, therefore Robinson is astute.* 
You then see that either all lawyers are not astute or 
that Robinson being a lawyer must be astute Con¬ 
sequently you say, ‘What I meant was that some 
lawyers are astute.’ This is a bald example, but if you 
watch carefully you will find many, more or less flagrant. 
There is no more frequent source of loose statement 
The syllogism is nothing more than a machinTto 

enable us to avoid such errors or to track them 
down. 


We live in a world of realities. Therefore it is 
best to reason about actual, vital facts, interesting in 
themselves whether they be the facts of everyday life, 
facts in the Law Courts, or scientific facts. Take an 
actual problem and try to solve it, remembering as 
you work the rules for reasoning which are the natural 
product ot human experience. Some minds run in one 
direction and some in another. For amusement and 
instruction try to reason about problems that interest 
3 ’ttu. That is the way to get at the heart of a subject. 
The merry, eager, inquiring, mind goes all the way! 
The dull, bored mind soon gets tired. There is a 
wonderful pleasure in mental achievement for its own 
sake and not for pecuniary profit. When you acquire 
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information which gives you keen satisfaction, you 

say with Shakespeare i 

My crown is in my heart, not on my head. 

Not deck’d with diamonds and Indian stones. 
Nor to be seen: my crown is called content, 

A crown it is that seldom kings enjoy. 
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SCIENCE AND LITERATURE 

By John Tyndall 

The object of education is, or ought to be, to provide 
wise exerase for the capacities, wise direction of the 
tendencies, and, through this exercise and this direc- 

onU° T^ 6 r m , ind with such knowledge as may 

“the M^vMuS Hfe SS ’ ' he beaUty ' and the 

How is this discipline to be secured, this knowledge 

rl, * _, , , now solicit attention— 

the one organised and equipped, the labour of centu- 

!J!L ha r ing ex P, ended in bringing it to its present 
state of perfection; the other more or less chaotic, but 

becoming daily less so, and giving signs of enormous 

power, both as a source of knowledge and as a means 

of discipline. These two methods are the classical and 

the scientific. I wish they were not rivals : it is only 

bigotry and short-sightedness that make them so* for 

assuredly it is possible to give both of them fair play. 

Though hardly authorised to express an opinion 

upon the subject, I nevertheless hold that the proper 

study of a language is an intellectual discipline of the 

highest kind. English grammar was a most important 

discipline oi my boyhood. The piercine through the 

involved and inverted sentences of Paradise Lost the 

linking of the verb to its often distant nominative of 

the relative to its distant antecedent, of the agent to 

the object of a transitive verb, of ihc preposS to 

the noun or pronoun which it governed, the study 

of variations in mood and tense, the transpositions 

often necessary to bring out the true grammatical 

structure of a sentence all this was to my young mind 
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a discipline of the highest value, and a source of 
unflagging delight 

What, then, has science to offer which is in the least 
decree likely to compete with such a system?.I cannot 
better reply than by recurrin g to the grand old story: 
speaking of the world, and all that therein is, of the 
sky and the stars around it, the ancient writer says, 

‘ And God saw all that He had made and, behold, it 
was very good.’ It is the body of things thus described 

which science offers to the study of man. 

The ultimate problem of physics is to reduce matter 
by analysis to its lowest condition of divisibility, and 
force to its simplest manifestations; and then by 
synthesis to construct from these elements the world 
as it stands. We are still a long way from the final 
solution of this problem; and, when the solution 
comes, it will be one more of spiritual insight than of 
actual observation. But, though we are still a long 
way from this complete intellectual mastery of Nature, 
we have conquered vast regions of it, have learned 
their politics and the play of their powers. We live 
upon a ball of 8000 miles in diameter, swathed by an 
atmosphere of unknown height. This ball has been 
molten by heat, chilled to a solid, and sculptured by 
water. It is made up of substances possessing distinc¬ 
tive properties and modes of action, which offer prob¬ 
lems to the intellect, some profitable to the child, 
others taxing the highest powers of the philosopher. 
Our native sphere turns on its axis, and revolves in 
space. It is one of a band which all do the same. Tt 
is illuminated by a sun which, though nearly a hun¬ 
dred millions of miles distant, can be brought virtually 
into our closets and there subjected to examination. 
It has its winds and clouds, its rain and frost, its light, 
heat, sound, electricity, and magnetism. And it has its 
vast kingdoms of animals and vegetables. To a most 
amazing extent the human mind has conquered these 
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togs, and revealed the logic which runs through them 
Were they facts only, without logical relationship* 
science might, as a means of discipline, suffer in com’ 
panson with language. But the whole body of nhenn 
mena is instinct with law: the facts are hung on 

P” n «Pk®’ anc * value of physical science as a means 
of discipline consists in the motion of the intellect 
both inductively and deductively, along the lines of 
law marked out by phenomena. As regards the disci¬ 
pline to which I have already referred as derivable from 

the study of languages -that, and more, is TnvoTved 
in the study of physical science. 


I have thus far confined myself to the purely intel¬ 
lectual side ofthis question. But man is not all intellect 
If he were so, science would be his proper nutriment 
But he feels as well as thinks; he is receptive of the 
sublime and beautiful as well as of the true Indeed 
I believe that even the intellectual action of a 
complete man is, consciously or unconsciously, sus¬ 
tained by an undercurrent of the emotions. It is vain 
to attempt to separate the moral and emotional 
from the intellectual. Let a man but observe himself 
and he will, if I mistake not, find that, in nine’ 
cases out of ten, the emotions constitute the motive 
force which pushes his intellect into action. The 
reading of the works of two men, neither of them 
imbued with the spirit of modern science—neither of 
them, indeed, friendly to that spirit—has placed me 
where I find myself today. These men are the English 
Carlyle and the American Emerson. I must ever grate¬ 
fully remember that through three long cold German 
winters Carlyle placed me in my tub, even when ice was 
on the surface, at five o’clock every morning—not 
slavishly, but cheerfully, meeting each day’s studies with 
a resolute will, determined whether victor or vanquished 
not to shrink from difficulty. I never should have gone 
through Analytical Geometry and the Calculus had it 
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not been for those men. I never should have become a 
physical investigator, and hence without them I should 
not have been where I find myself today. They o me 
what I ought to do in a way that caused me to do it, and 
all my consequent intellectual action is to be traced 
this purely moral source. To Carlyle and Emerson I 
ought to add Fichte, the greatest representative of pure 
idealism. These three unscientific men made me a P ractl " 
cal scientific worker. They called out ‘Act!’ I hearkened 
to the summons—taking the liberty, however, of cr- 
mining for myself the direction which effort was to take. 

The circle of human nature is not complete without 
the arc of the emotions. The lilies of the field have a 
value for us beyond their botanical ones; a certain 
lightening of the heart accompanies the declaration 
~ * in all his glory was not arrayed like 

The sound of the village bell has a 
its acoustical one. The setting sun has 
; oeyonu its optical one. The starry heavens 
had for Immanuel Kant a value beyond their astro¬ 
nomical one. I think it very desirable to keep this 
horizon of the emotions open, and not to permit either 
priest or philosopher to draw down his shutters be¬ 
tween you and it. Here the dead languages, which are 
sure to be beaten by science in the purely intellectual 
fight have an irresistible claim. They supplement the 
work of science by exalting and ^fining the aesthetic 
faculty, and must on this account be cherished y 
who desire to see human, culture complete, lne 
must be a reason for the fascination which these lan¬ 
guages have so long exercised upon Powerful and 
elevated mipds—a fascination which will P r y 
continue for men of Greek and Roman mould to the 

end of time. 


-C? 

that Solomon 
one of these, 
value beyond 
value beyond 
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PEACE 

By John Bright 


What is war? I believe that half the people that 
talk about war have not the slightest idea of what it 
is. In a short sentence it may be summed up to be 
the combination and concentration of all the horrors, 
atrocities, crimes, and sufferings of which human 
nature on this globe is capable. But what is even a 
rumour of war ? Is there anybody here who has any¬ 
thing in Government Bonds, or who is the owner of 
any railway stock, or anybody who has a large stock of 
raw material or manufactured goods ? 

Government Bonds have recently gone down 10 per 
cent. I do not say that the fall is on account of this 
danger of war, but a great proportion of it undoubtedly 
is. A fall of 10 per cent in Government Bonds is 
nearly £80,000,000 sterling of value, and railway stock 
having gone down 20 per cent, makes a difference of 
£60,000,000 in the value of the railway property of this 

country. Add the two—£140,000,000—and take the 
diminished prosperity and value of manufactures of all 
kinds during the last few months, and you will 
understate the actual loss to the country now if you put 
it down at £200,000,000 sterling. 

But that is merely a rumour of war. That is war 
a long way off—the small cloud, no bigger than a man's 
hand—what will it be if it comes nearer and becomes 
a fact ? And surely sane men ought to consider whether 
the cause is a good one, the ground fair, the necessity 
clear, before they drag a nation of nearly 30,000,000 of 
people into a long bloody struggle, for a decrepit and 
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tottering empire, which all the nations in Europe cannot 
^AndTmtnd war now would take a different aspect from 
meif who submit* to be slaughtered, and that you paya 
buf a feeble indication of what you would suffer Our 

1 mmerce is more expanded, our undertakings are more 
vaJt and war will find you all out at home by withering 

destructive* to our country than it has ever yet been at 
“ihefTk another question which comes ^ ^ 

r ” d T ith c„m 8 mumL“ d tr you" Y^u who l“uring 

STSSJOf the working classes were beyond 
description, and the difficulties and struggles, and 
bankruptcies of the middle classes were such as few 
persons have a just idea of. There was scarcely a year 
in which there was not an incipient insurrection in so 
parts of the country, arising from the sufferings which 

the working classes endured. 

Well, if you go into war now you w ^ have1 ^ 

Englishmen will fight now as we 1 as they eVej^dd, 
and there is ample power to back the ma y 

can be but sufficiently excited and deluded. y 

raise ud great generals. You may have another 

Wellington and another Nelson too; for this c °n y 

men capable for every enterprise. Then 

there may be titles, and pensions, and marble monu- 
ments to perpetuate the memory of the men * ho have 
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thus become great; but what becomes of/vou and vn„r 

z nt z-zi y Za t ch ‘ ldren ? fot c 

prn ~ PJP od dan gerous to the existence of Gov- 
^ in this country, for the whole substratum 
the whole foundations of society were discontented 

delTfn T lera r, ,e eVilS > and hosti,e in the bktem 

country 10 ^ instltut,ons and the Government of the 

it P t r S Sely tl ! e Sam ^ thin S s will come again. Rely on 

create ^Hk U S USt ’ Hnd un . nec . essar y war, of necessity 

the tax on corn had been continued, if it had been 
impossible by peaceful agitation to’ abolish it ft" 

disa"stlr h ft!H e u W ° Uld k not have survlved the ruin and 
disaster that it must have wrought. And if vou eo 

into a war now, with a doubled population, with a vast 
commerce, and a wider diffusion of partial education 
among the people, let there ever come a time like the 
period between 1815 and 1822, when the whole basis 
ot society is upheaving with a sense of intolerable suf- 
tenng, 1 ask you, how many years’ purchase would you 
give even for the venerable and mild monarchy under 
which you have the happiness to live? I confess when 
l think ot the tremendous perils into which unthink¬ 
ing men—men who do not intend to fight themselves 
-are willing to drag or to hurry this country I am 
amazed how they can trifle with interests so vast and 
consequences so much beyond their calculation. 

But, speaking here in Edinburgh to such an 
audience—an audience probably for its numbers as 
intelligent and as influential as ever was assembled 
within the walls of any hall in this kingdom-I Sk 
I may put before you higher considerations even than 
those of property and the institutions of your country. 

I may remind you of duties more solemn, and of obli- 
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gations more imperative. You profess to be a Chris¬ 
tian nation. You make it your boast even—though 
boasting is somewhat out of place in such questions— 
you make it your boast that you are a Protestant peo¬ 
ple, and that you draw your rule of doctrine and prac¬ 
tice from a well pure and undefiled, the Bible. Within 
the limits of this island alone, on every Sunday, 20,000, 
yes, far more than 20,000 temples are thrown open, in 
which devout men and women assemble that they may 
worship Him who is the ‘ Prince of Peace.’ 

Is this a reality ? or is your religion a romance ? 
is your profession a dream ? No, I am sure that your 
religion is not a romance, and I am equally sure that 
your profession is not a dream. It is because I believe 
this that I appeal to you with confidence, and that I 
have hope and faith in the future. I believe that we 
shall see, and at no very distant time, sound economic 
principles spreading much more widely amongst the 
people ; a sense of j ustice growing up in a soil which 
hitherto has been deemed unfruitful, and, which will 
be better than all—the churches of Britain awaking, 
as it were, from their slumbers, and girding up their 
loins to more glorious work, when they shall not only 
accept and believe in the prophecy, but labour earnest¬ 
ly for its fulfilment, that there shall come a time— 
blessed time—a time which shall last for ever—when 
‘ nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.’ 
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XVIII 

CIVILIZATION AND ITS EFFECTS ON 

THE MASS OF THE PEOPLE 

By Lord Macaulay 


In one respect it must be admitted that the progress 
of civilization has diminished the physical comforts of 
a portion of the poorest class. It has already been 
mentioned that, before the Revolution, many thou¬ 
sands of square miles, now enclosed and cultivated, 
were marsh, forest, and heath. Of this wild land much 
was, by law, common, and much of what was not 
common by law worth so little that the proprietors 
suffered it to be common in fact. In such a tract, 
squatters and trespassers were tolerated to an extent 
now unknown. The peasant who dwelt there could, 
at little or no charge, procure occasionally some 
palatable addition to his hard fare, and provide him¬ 
self with fuel for the winter. He kept a flock of geese 
on what is now an orchard rich with apple blossoms. He 
snared wild fowl on the fen which has long since 
been drained and divided into corn fields and turnip 
fields. He cut turf among the furze busies on the 
moor which is now a meadow bright with clover and 
renowned for butter and cheese. The progress of 
agriculture and the increase of population necessarily 
deprived him of these privileges. But against this 
disadvantage a long list of advantages is to be set oft. 
Of the blessings which civilization and philosophy 
bring with them a large proportion is common to all 
ranks, and would, if withdrawn, be missed as pain¬ 
fully by the labourer as by the peer. The market-place 
which the rustic can now reach with his cart in an 
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hour w a s, a hundred and sixty years ago, a day’s iour- 

ney from hmi. The street which now affords to the 

f du ring the night a secure, a convenient and a 
brdhantly lighted walk wa‘s, a hundred and sixty years 

JL’ t s ° ^ ar ^. aft ® r sunset that he would not have been 
able to see his hand, so ill paved that he would have 

run constant risk of breaking his neck, and so ill 
watched that he would have been in imminent danger 
of being knocked down and plundered of his small 
earnings. Every bricklayer who falls from a scaffold 
every sweeper of a crossing who is run over by a car- 

riage may now have his wounds dressed and his limbs 

set with a skill such as, a hundred and sixty years aeo 
all the wealth of a great lord like Ormond, or of a 
merchant prince like Clayton, could not have purchas- 
e . ^ome frightful diseases have been extirpated by 
science; and some have been banished by police. The 
term of human life has been lengthened over the whole 
kingdom, and specially in the towns. The year 1685 
was not accounted sickly; yet in the year 1685 more 
than one in twenty-three of the inhabitants of the 
capital died. At present only one inhabitant of the 
capital in forty dies annually. The difference in salu¬ 
brity between the London of the nineteenth century 
and the London of the seventeenth century is very 
far greater than the difference between London in an 
ordinary year and London in a year of cholera. 

Still more important is the benefit which all 


orders of society, and especially the lower orders, have 
derived from the mollifying influence of civilization 
on the national character. The groundwork of the 
character has indeed been the same through many 
generations, in the sense in which the groundwork of 
the character of an individual may be said to be the 
same when he is a rude and thoughtless schoolboy 
and when he is a refined and accomplished man. It 
is pleasing to reflect that the public mind of England 
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has softened while it has ripened, and that we have, 
in the course of ages, become, not only a wiser, but 
also a kinder people. There is scarcely a page of 
the history or lighter literature of the seventeenth 
century which does not contain some proof that our 
ancestors were less humane than their posterity. The 
discipline of workshops, of schools, of private families, 
though not more efficient than at present, was infi¬ 
nitely harsher. Masters, well born and bred, were 
in the habit of beating their servants. Pedagogues 
knew no way of imparting knowledge but by beating 
their pupils. Husbands, of decent station, were not 
ashamed to beat their wives. The implacability of 
hostile factions was such as we can scarcely conceive. 
Whigs were disposed to murmur because Stafford was 
suffered to die without seeing his bowels burned before 
his face. Tories reviled and insulted Russel as his 
coach passed from the Tower to the Scaffold in Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn Fields. As little mercy was shown by the 
populace to sufferers of a humbler rank. If an offender 
was put into the pillory, it was well if he escaped with 
life from the shower of brickbats and paving stones. 
If he was tied in the cart’s tail, the crowd pressed 
round him, imploring the hangman to give it the fel¬ 
low well, and make him howl. Gentlemen arranged 
parties of pleasure to Bridewell on court days for .the 
purpose of seeing the wretched women who beat hemp 
there whipped. A man pressed to death for refusing 
to plead, a woman burned for coining, excited less 
sympathy than is now felt for a galled horse or 
an overdriven ox. Fights compared with which a 
boxing match is a refined and humane spectacle were 
among the favourite diversions of a large part of the 
town. Multitudes assembled to see gladiators hack 
each other to pieces with deadly weapons, and shouted 
with delight when one of the combatants lost a finger 
or an eye. The prisons were hells on earth, seminaries 
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of every crime and of every disease. At the assizes 
the lean and yellow culprits brought with them from 
their cells to the dock an atmosphere of stench and 
pestilence which sometimes avenged them signally 
on bench, bar, and jury. But on all this misery society 
looked with profound indifference. Nowhere could be 
found that sensitive and restless compassion which 
has, in our time, extended a powerful protection to 
the factory child, to the Hindoo widow, to the negro 
slave, which pries into the stores and watercasks of 
every emigrant ship, which winces at every lash laid 
on the back of a drunken soldier, which will not 
suffer the thief in the hulks to be ill fed or over¬ 
worked, and which has repeatedly endeavoured to 
save the life even of the murderer. It is true that 
compassion ought, like all other feelings, to be under 
the government of reason, and has, for want of such 
government, produced some ridiculous and some 
deplorable effects. But the more we study the annals 
of the past, the more shall we rejoice that we live in 
a merciful age, in an age in which cruelty is abhorred, 
and in which pain, even when deserved, is inflicted 
reluctantly and from a sense of duty. Every class 
doubtless has gained largely by this great moral 
change; but the class which has gained most is the 
poorest, the most dependent, and the most defenceless. 

The general effect of the evidence which has been 
submitted to the reader seems hardly to admit of 
doubt. Yet, in spite of evidence, many will still image 
to themselves the England of the Stuarts as a more 
pleasant country than the England in which we live. 

It may at first sight seem strange that society, while 
constantly moving forward with eager speed, should 
be constantly looking backward with tender regret. 
But these two propensities, inconsistent as thefNftfey 
appear, can easily be resolved into the same prind^le. 
Both spring from our impatience of the state trrwhich 
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we actually are. That impatience, while it stimulates 
us to surpass preceding generations, disposes us to 
overrate their happiness. It is, in some sense, un¬ 
reasonable and ungrateful in us to be constantly 
discontented with a condition which is constantly 
improving. But, in truth, there is constant improve¬ 
ment precisely because there is constant discontent. 
If we were perfectly satisfied with the present, we 
should cease to contrive, to labour, and to save with 
a view to the future. And it is natural that, being dis¬ 
satisfied with the present, we should form a too 

favourable estimate of the past. .... 

In truth we are under a deception similar to that 

which misleads the traveller in the Arabian desert. 
Beneath the caravan all is dry and bare but far in 
advance, and far in the rear, is the semblance of 
refreshing waters. The pilgrims hasten forward and 
find nothing but sand where an hour before they had 
seen a lake. They turn their eyes and see a lake 
where, an hour before, they were toiling through 
sand. * A similar illusion seems to haunt nations 
through every stage of the long progress from poverty 
and barbarism to the highest degree of opulence and 
civilization. But, if we resolutely chase the mirage 
backward, we shall find it recede before Us into the 
regions of fabulous antiquity. It is now the fashion 
to place the golden age of England in times when 
noblemen were destitute of comforts the want of 
which would be intolerable to a modern footman, 
when farmers and shopkeepers breakfasted on loaves 
the very sight of which would raise a riot in a modem 
workhouse, when to have a clean shirt once a week 
tyas a privilege reserved for the nigher class of gentry, 
when men died faster in the purest country air than 
they now die in the most pestilential lanes of our 
towns, and when men died faster in the lanes of our 
towns than they now die on the coast of Guiana. We 
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too shall, in our turn, be outstripped and in our turn 
be envied. It may well be, in the twentieth century 
that the peasant of Dorsetshire may think himself 
miserably paid with twentv shillings a day; that 
labouring men may be as little used to dine without 
meat as they now are to eat rye bread; that sanitaiy 
police and medical discoveries may have added seve¬ 
ral more years to the average length of human life; 
that numerous comforts and luxuries which are now 
unknown, or confined to a few, may be within the 
reach of every diligent and thrifty working man. And 
yet it may then be the mode to assert that the increase 
of wealth and the progress of science have benefited 
the few at the expense of the many, and to Xai\k. of 
the reign of Queen Victoria as the time when England 
was truly merry England, when all classes were bound 
together by brotherly sympathy, when the rich did 
not grind the faces of the poor, and when the poor 
did not envy the splendour of the rich. 
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the stages of industrial progress 

By J. F. Rees 

Industry may be said to have passed through four 
stages. In primitive communities each family would 
supply its own necessities within the household; there 
would be no division of labour and no system of 
exchange. This is the household stage. Whether 
communities progress beyond this point largely 
depends on geographical conditions. The nomads 
1 iving on the grass-lands of Central Asia rely on their 
flocks and herds, and have to move as the grass is 
consumed. All their wants, food, clothing, and 
shelter are supplied by the pastoral life: every adult 
can perform all the operations required by the mode 
of life, there is no inducement to make accumulations, 
and contact with the outside world rarely occurs. But 
the persistence of such rigorous conditions of life is 

exceptional. 

Other communities pass to the second or handi- 
cr aft stage, in which skilled workers make special 
articles to supply the demands of the community. In 
the simplest instances the craftsman makes the whole 
article, though even he must depend on others for the 
provision of his raw material. Consequently, there 
emerges a division of labour, which becomes more 
elaborate in more complicated cases. At the same time 
the disadvantages of pure barter, that is, the exchange 
of goods for goods, become apparent, and some form 
of money as a means of exchange is adopted. The 
craftsman works for his immediate neighbours, whose 
wants he can easily estimate. His market is restricted 
and a known quantity. With the development of trad'' 
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it is found that certain localities are best suited for 
the production of some articles. They begin to 
specialise in the making of these, or, in other words, 
the industries become localised. This means that the 
market is greatly extended and subject to a number 
of somewhat uncertain factors. Merchants begin to 
pay particular attention to these questions, and the 
actual worker becomes increasingly dependent on 
these middle-men for the supply of raw material and 
for the marketing of the finished article. 

Thus industry passes into the third stage, which 
is called the domestic. The pin-makers in Adam 
Smith’s classical example of the division of labour 
were working under the domestic system. No doubt 
a merchant supplied them with the wire, and also paid 
them so much per pound for the pins they made 
It will be noticed that in the particular instance of 
the ‘small manufactory’ which he had personally 
visited, Adam Smith remarks that the men were very 
poor, and therefore but indifferently accommodated 
with the necessary machinery. For under the domes¬ 
tic system the workers normally owned or rented the 
workplace and procured their own tools. 


This arrangement gave place to the modern factory 
system—which is the fourth stage—in the second half 
of the eighteenth century. It must not be supposed, 
however, that one stage followed another over the 
whole field of industry at once. There are interesting 
cases of survivals of all stages at the present day in 
the most industrialised countries. Households still 
supply some of their own needs, for instance home- 
baking; but such examples are becoming rare. Some 
craftsmen still work for their customers directly, for 
instance the village shoemaker. And there are domestic 
workers here and there, for instance Welsh flannel- 
makers and hand-loom weavers in the Highlands of 
Scotland. But the important fact is that machine 
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production is so general that these survivals do not 
seriously modify the character of the country. The 

factory system is in the ascendant. 

The transition from the domestic to the factory 
system is to be explained by the invention of machinery 
and the application of non-human motive power. All 
this necessitated an outlay which the workspeople could 
not afford. Nor could they successfully compete against 
machine-made goods, if they wished to persist in their 
old methods, for the machine is capable of an almost 
indefinite multiplication of a simple process, thereby 
reducing the cost of production of the single unit of 

any commodity. 

So in the place of the merchant middle-man, who was 
the capitalist of the domestic period, there arose the 
manufacturer in the modern sense, that is, the capitalist 
who was able to install machinery and provide motive 
power. He built the factory and hired labour for 
which he paid weekly wages. The unit of industry tends 
to get larger. The first inventions in the textile 
industries were driven by water-power and the mills 
were not very large. But early in the nineteenth century 
the perfection of the steam-engine made it possible to 
erect more extensive factories. By the end of the 
century the tendency towards the integration of 
industry became apparent, that is, a single control is 
exercised over a whole series of processes originally 
distinct. The steel works, for instance, provides itself 
with its own ore and coal, and also controls the output 
of the finished articles in which steel is used. 

It will be noticed that at each successive stage of 
industrial development division of labour becomes 
more elaborate. In the modern factory the principle 
is carried far beyond the limits which Adam Smith 
described. He had little conception of the disadvant¬ 
ages to which it would give rise. It has in many 
instances reduced work to a mere mechanical routine 
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which is empty of any interest and palls by its dull 
monotony. Hence, on the one hand, the plea that 
something should be done to restore the possibility 
that the workman should experience the joy of artistic 
creation by exercising greater initiative, and personally 
making a whole article rather than spending his days 
on producing—or attending a machine which produces 
— an almost infinitesimal part of the whole article; and 
on the other hand, the claim that the hours of labour 
should be so limited that the workpeople should have 
sufficient leisure to repair the damage done by the strain 
of monotonous employment- If the undoubted advant¬ 
ages of the use of machinery are to be retained, the latter 
claim must have, in the great majority of employments, 
the precedence over the former plea. The leisure so 
obtained also offers opportunities for the workman to 
equip himself for the discharge of the social and political 

duties which modem democracies necessarily impose 
on him. 

Division of labour and localisation of industiy are 
really two aspects of the same general principle. 
Localisation may be called territorial division of 


labour, each district specialising in the production of 
that commodity for which it is most suited. And by 
the means of the use of money each district can secure 
those commodities which are produced elsewhere in 
exchange for its own products. Free Trade was 
conceived by Richard Cobden as a further extension of 
this idea. Each country was to specialise in some 
direction, dictated by its natural resources and geogra¬ 
phical position, and freely to exchange its goods for 
those of other countries. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century Great 
Britain seemed marked out to be the manufacturing 
country of the world. So it was contended that this 
country should import food from other countries and 
pay for it in manufactured articles. Later in the 
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century the industrial resources of other countries 
were revealed, and the problem was shown to be more 

impede the international division of labour. But. the 
economic truth of the statement that the inhabitants 
of all countries benefit by the freest possi e ange 

t/ade does not recognise political frontiers, because 

]£d the constant alterations in its course as industry 
develops. 



THE VALUE OF WEALTH 


By John Rusk in 


Suppose two sailors cast away on an uninhabited coast 

and obliged to maintain themselves there by their own 
labour for a series of years. 

If they both kept their health, and worked steadily 
and in amity with each other, they might build them¬ 
selves a convenient house, and in time come to possess 
a certain quantity of cultivated land, together with 
various stores laid up for future use. All these things 
would be real riches or property; and supposing the 
men both to have worked equally hard, they would 
each have the right to equal share or use of it. Their 
political economy would consist merely in careful pre¬ 
servation and just division of these possessions. Perhaps, 
however, after some time one or other might be dissatis¬ 
fied with the results of their common farming; and they 
might in consequence agree to divide the land they had 
brought under the spade into equal shares, so that each 
might thenceforward work in his own field, and live by 
it. Suppose that after this arrangement had been made, 
one of them were to fall ill, and be unable to work 
on his land at a critical time—say of sowing or harvest. 

He would naturally ask the other to sow or rean 
for him. 


Then his companion might say, with perfect justice, 
‘ I will do this additional work for you; but if I do 
it, you must promise to do as much for me at another 
time. I will count how many hours I spend on your 
ground, and you shall give me a written promise to 
work for the same number of hours on mine, whenever 
I need vour helD. and vou are able to eive it * 
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Suppose the disabled man’s sickness to continue, 
and that under various circumstances, for several 
years, requiring the help of the other, he on each occa¬ 
sion gave a written pledge to work, as soon as he 
was able, at his companion’s orders for the same num¬ 
ber of hours which the other had given up to him. 
What will the positions of the two men be when the 

invalid is able to resume work ? 

Considered as a ‘Polis’ or state they will be poorer 
than they would have been otherwise: poorer by the 
withdrawal of what the sick man’s labour would have 
produced in the interval. His friend may perhaps have 
toiled with an energy quickened by the enlarged need, 
but in the end his own land and property must have 
suffered by the withdrawal of so much of his time and 
thought from them : and the united property of the 
two men will be certainly less than it would have been 
if both had remained in health and activity. 

But the relations in which they stand to each other 
are also widely altered. The sick man has not only 
pledged his labour for some years, but will probably 
have exhausted his own share of the accumulated 
stores, and will be in consequence for some time de¬ 
pendant on the other for food, which he can only 
‘pay’ or reward him for by yet more deeply pledging 

his own labour. 

Supposing the written promises to be held entirely 
valid (among civilized nations their validity is secured 
by legal measures), the person who had hitherto 
worked for both might now, if he chose, rest altogether, 
and pass his time in idleness, not only forcing his 
companion to redeem all the engagements he had 
already entered into, but exacting from him pledges 
for further labour, to an arbitrary amount, for what 

food he had to advance to him. 

There might not, from first to last, be the least 
illegality (in the ordinary sense of the word) in the 
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arrangement; but if a stranger arrived on the coast 
at this advanced epoch of their political economy, he 
would find one man commercially Rich; the other 
commercially Poor. He would see, perhaps, with no 
small surprise, one passing his- days in idleness; the 
other labouring for both, and living sparely, in the 
hope of recovering his independence at some distant 
period. 

This is, of course, an example of one only out of 
many ways in which inequality of possession may be 
established between different persons, giving rise to 
the Mercantile forms of Riches and Poverty. In the 
instance before us, one of the men might from the first 
have deliberately chosen to be idle, and to put his life 
in pawn for present ease ; or he might have mismanag¬ 
ed his lahd, and been compelled to have recourse to 
his neighbour for food and help, pledging his future 
labour for it. But what I want the reader to note 
especially is the fact, common to a large number of 
typical cases of this kind, that the establishment of 
the mercantile wealth which consists in a claim upon 
labour, signifies a political diminution of the real 
wealth which consists in substantial possessions. 

Take another example, more consistent with the 
ordinary course of affairs of trade. Suppose that three 
men, instead of two, formed the little isolated repub¬ 
lic ; and found themselves obliged, to separate in order 
to farm different pieces of land at some distance from 
each other along the coast: each estate furnishing a 
distinct kind of produce, and each more or less in need 
of the material raised on the other. Suppose that the 
third man, in order to save the time of all three, un¬ 
dertakes simply to superintend the transference of 
commodities from one farm to the other ; on condition 
of receiving some sufficiently remunerative share of 
every parcel of goods conveyed; or of some other par¬ 
cel received in exchange for it. 
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would have filled at once the granaries of the farmers 
and his own. 

The whole question, therefore, respecting not only 
the advantage, but even the quantity, of national 
wealth, resolves itself finally into one of abstract 
justice. . It is impossible to conclude, of any given mass 
of acquired wealth, merely by the fact of its existence, 
whether it signifies good or evil to the nation in the 
midst of which it exists. Its real value depends on 
the moral sign attached to it, just as sternly as that 
of a mathematical quantity depends on the algebraical 
sign attached to it. Any given accumulation of com¬ 
mercial wealth may be indicative, on the one hand, 
of faithful industries, progressive energies, and pro¬ 
ductive ingenuities ; or, on the other hand, it may be 
indicative of mortal luxury, merciless tyranny, ruinous 
chicane. Some treasures are heavy with human tears, 
as an ill-stored harvest with untimely rain; and some 
gold is brighter in sunshine than it is in substance. 
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the progress of the mechanical 

ARTS 

By Daniel Webster 

HUMAN sagacity, stimulated by human wants seizes 

first on the nearest natural assistant. P 

S arm is an early lesson among the stnd.es of 

man This is animal strength; and from 

thishe rises to'the conception of employing, for his own 
S the sttength of other animals. A stone, impelled 
talhe power Of his arm, he finds will produce a greater 
effect than the arm itself; this is a species of 
mechanical power. The effect results from a confirma¬ 
£3v TheTmb of a tree is a rude but powerful 
tatrument • it is a lever. And the mechanical powers 
S all ’ discovered like other natural qualities, 
by induction (I use the word as Bacon used it), or 
einerience and not by any reasoning u priori, their 
nroeress has kept pace with the general civilisation 
anffeducation of nations. The history of mechanical 
philosophy, while it strongly illustrates, g 

Ste the force of the human mind, exhibits, in its 
details’ most interesting pictures of ingenuity struggling 
S the conception of new combinations, and of deep, 
intense and powerful thought, stretched to its utmost 
toitad out or deduce, the general principle from the 
indications ’ of particular facts. We are now so far 
advanced beyond the age when the principal, leaning, 
imoortant mathematical discoveries were made, and 

iedge, that it is not easy to feel their importance^ir be 
Si rust,luted. The half-frantic exultation of 
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Archimedes, when he had solved the problem respecting 
the crown of Hiero, was on an occasion and for a cause 
certainly well allowing very high joy. And so also was 
the duplication of the cube. 


The altar of Apollo, at Athens, was a square block 
or cube, and to double it required the duplication of 
the mathematical principle. This was a process invol¬ 
ving unascertained mathematical principle. It was quite 
natural, therefore, that it should be a traditional story 
that by way of atoning for some affront to that god’ 
the oracle commanded the Athenians to double his altar ; 
an injunction, we know, which occupied the keen 
sagacity of the Greek geometricians for more than half 
a century before they were able to obey it. It is to the 
great honour, however, of this inimitable people, the 
Greeks, a people whose genius seems to have been equally 
fitted for the investigations of science and the works of 
unagination, that the immortal Euclid, centuries before 
our era, composed his Elements of Geometry ; a work 
which, for two thousand years, has been and still 
continues to be, a text-book for instruction in that 


science. 


A history of mechanical philosophy, however, 
would not begin with Greece. There is a wonder 
beyond Greece. Higher in the annals of mankind, 
nearer, far nearer, to the origin of our race, out of all 
reach of letters, beyond the sources of tradition, 
beyond all history except what remains in the 
monuments of her own art, stands Egypt, the mother 
of nations! Egypt! Thebes! the Labyrinth! the 
Pyramids! Who shall explain the mysteries which 
these names suggest ? The Pyramids ! Who can inform 
us whether it was by mere numbers, and patience, 
and labour, perhaps aided by the simple lever; or if 
not, by what forgotten combinations of power, by 
what now unknown machines, mass was thus aggre¬ 
gated to mass, and quarry piled on quarry, till solid 
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granite seemed to cover the earth and reach the 
^|ncs ^ 

The ancients discovered many things, but they 
left many things also to be discovered; and this, as a 
general truth, is what our posterity, a thousand years 
hence will be able to say, doubtless, when we and our 
Generation shall be recorded also among the ancients. 
For indeed, God seems to have proposed His material 
universe as a standing perpetual study to his intelli¬ 
gent creatures; where, ever learning, they can yet 
never learn all; and if that material universe shall 

last till man shall have discovered all that is unknown 

but which, by the progressive improvement of his 
faculties he is capable of knowing, it will remain 
through’a duration beyond human measurement, and 

beyond human comprehension. 

The ancients knew nothing of our present system 
of arithmetical notation; nothing of Algebra, and ot 
course, nothing of the important application of Alge- 
bta to Geometry. They had not learned the use °f 
Logarithms, and were ignorant of fluxions- They had 
not attained to any just method for the mensuration 
of the earth, a matter of great moment to astronomy, 
navigation, and other branches of useful knowledge. 
It is scarcely necessary to add, that they were igno¬ 
rant of the great results which have followed the 

development of the principle of gravitation. 

In the useful and practical arts, many inventions 
and contrivances, to the production of which the 
degree of ancient knowledge would appear to us to 
have been adequate, and which seem quite obvious 
are yet of late origin. The application of water, for 
example, to turn a mill, is a thing not known to have 
been accomplished at all in Greece, and is not sup¬ 
posed to have been attempted at R.ome till w or near 
the age of Augustus. The production ot the same effect 
by wind is a still later invention. It dates only in the 
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seventh century of our era. The propulsion of the saw 
by any odier power than that of the arm, is treated 
as a novelty in England so late as in the middle of the 
sixteenth century. The Bishop of Ely, ambassador 
from the Queen of England to the Pope, says he saw, 

at j ^, ons ’ a saw_m iH driven with an upright wheel* 
and the water that makes it go is gathered into a 
narrow trough, which delivereth the same water to 
the wheels. This wheel hath apiece of timber put to 
the axletree end, like the handl'e of a broch (a hand 
organ), and fastened to the end of the saw, which 
being turned with the force of water, hoisteth up the 
saw that it continually eateth in and the handle of the 
same. is kept in a rigall of wood from severing. Also 
the timber Jieth, as it were, upon a ladder, which is 
brought by little and little to the saw by another vice’ 
From this description of the primitive power-saw 
it would seem that it was probably fast only at 
one end, and that the broch and rigall performed 

the part of the arm in the common use of the 
hand-saw. 

It must always have been a very considerable 
object for men to possess, or obtain the power of 
raismg water otherwise than by mere manual labour, 
^f^t nothing like the common suction-pumo has been 
found among rude nations. It has arrived at its pre- 
s®nt state only by slow and doubtful steps of improve¬ 
ment ; and indeed, in that present state, however obvi¬ 
ous and unattractive, it is something of an abstruse 
2 nd refined invention- It was unknown in China until 
Europeans visited the ‘Celestial Empire’; and is still 
unknown in other parts of Asia, beyond the pale of 
European settlements, or the reach of European 
communication. The Greeks and Romans are supposed 
to have been ignorant of it, in the early times of 
their history; and it is usually said to have come 
from Alexandria, where physical science was much 
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cultivated by the Greek School, under the patronage of 

the Ptolemies. , . . , J> . r - 

T^ese few and scattered historical notices of impor¬ 
tant inventions have been introduced only for the 
nuroose of suggesting that there is much which is both 
curious and instructive in the history of mechanics: and 
that many things, which to us, in our state of knowledge, 
seem so obvious that we should think they would at 
once force themselves on men’s adoption, have, never¬ 
theless, been accomplished slowly, and by painful 

efforts- 

But if the history oi the progress of the mechanical 
arts be interesting, still more so, doubtless, would be 
the exhibition of their present state, and a full display 
of the extent to which they are now carried, lhe 
diohtest glance must convince us that mechanical 

nower and 8 mechanical skill, as they are now exhibited 

in Europe and America, mark an epoch in human 
history worthy of all admiration. Machinery^ is made 
to perform what had formerly been the toil of human 
hands /to an extent that astonishes the most sanguine, 
with a degree of power to which no number of human 
arms is equal, and with such precision and exactness 
as almost to suggest the notion of reason and mtel- 
licence in the machines themselves. Every natural 
agent is put unrelentingly 10 the task. The winds 

work, the waters work, the 
gravity is solicited into a 
tion • levers are multiplied u 
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stronger than that of Hercules, and to which human 
ingenuity is capable of fitting a thousand times as 
many heads as belonged to Briareus. Steam is found 

? n fl tnum Phant operation on the seas; and under the 
influence of its strong propulsion, the gallant ship 


Against the wind, against the tide. 

Still steadies with an upright keel. 

It is on the rivers, that the boatman may repose 
on his oars ; it is m highways, and exerts itself along 
the courses of land conveyance; it is at the bottom 
of mines, a thousand feet below the earth’s surface • 
it is m the mill, and in the workshops of the trades! 
It rows it pumps, it excavates, it carries, it draws, it 
iitts, it hammers, it spins, it weaves, it prints It 
seems to say to men, at least to the class of artisans 
Leave off your manual labour, give over your bodily 
toil; bestow but your skill and reason to the directing 
of my power, and I will bear the toil—with no muscle 
to grow weary, no nerve to relax, no breast to feel 
faintness.’ What further improvements may still be 

use astonishing power it is im¬ 

possible to know, and it were vain to conjecture. What 

we do know is, that it has most essentially altered the 
face of affairs, and that no visible limit yet appears 
beyond which its progress is seen to be impossible. If its 
power were now to be annihilated, if we were to miso 
it on the water and in the mills, it would seem as if we 
were going back to rude ages. 
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THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE 

By Lord Avebury 


Speak to the earth and it shall teach thee. 
v The Book of Job. 

‘And this our life, exempt from public haunt. 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks. 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

Shakespeare. 

We are told in the first chapter of Genesis that at the 
close of the sixth day ‘God saw everything that He had 
made, and, behold, it was very good.’ Not merely 
some’ things, but every thing; not merely good, but 
very good. Yet how few of us appreciate the beautiful 

world in which we live. 

H^incrton, in his charming work on Landscape^ says, 
‘There are, 1 believe, four new experiences for which 
no description ever adequately prepares us, the first 
sight of the sea, the first journey in the desert, the sight 

of flowing molten lava, and a walk on a great glacier. 
We feel in each case that the strange thing is pure 
nsturc, as much nature as a familiar English moor, 
yet so extraordinary that we might be in another 
planet.’ But it would, I think, be easier to enumerate 
the Wonders of Nature for which description can 
prepare us, than those which are beyond the power o r 

language. 

Many of us, however, walk through the world like 
ghosts, as if we were in it, but not of it. We have 
‘eyes and see not.’ We must look bet ore we can 
expect to see. To look is indeed much less easy, than 
to overlook, and to be able to see what we do see, is 
a great gift, Ruskin maintains that ‘The greatest thing 
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ahuman soul ever does in this world is to see some¬ 
thing, and tell what it saw in a plain way.’ I do not 

suppose that his eyes are better than ours, but how 
much more he sees with them ! 

To the attentive eye,’ says Emerson, ‘each moment 
of the year has its own beauty ; and in the same field 
it beholds every hour a picture that was never seen 
before, and shall never be seen again. The heavens 

change every moment and reflect their glory or gloom 
on the plains beneath.’ 

The love of Nature is a great gift, and if it is frozen 
or crushed out, the character can hardly fail to suffer 
from the loss. X will not, indeed, say that a person 
who does not love Nature is necessarily bad ; or that 
one who does, is necessarily good, but it is to most 
minds a great help. Many, as Miss Cobbe says, enter 
the Temple through the gate called Beautiful. 

There are doubtless some to whom none of the 
beautiful wonders of Nature ; neither the glories of the 
rising or setting sun ; the magnificent spectacle of the 
boundless ocean, sometimes so grand in its peaceful 
tranquillity, at others so majestic in its mighty power ; 
the forests agitated by the storm, or alive with the 
song of birds; nor the glaciers and mountains—there 
are doubtless some whom none of these magnificent 
spectacles can move, whom ‘all the glories of heaven 
and earth may pass in daily succession without touching 
their hearts or elevating their minds.’ 

Such men are indeed pitiable. But, happily, they are 
exceptions. If we can none of us as yet fully appreciate 
the beauties of Nature, wc are beginning to do so more 
and more. 

For most of us the early summer has a special 
charm. The very life is luxury. The air is full of 
scent, and sound, and sunshine, of the song of birds 
and the murmur of insects; the meadows gleam with 
golden buttercups ; one can almost see the grass grow 
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and the buds open ; the bees hum for very joy, and the 
air is full of a thousand scents, above all perhaps that 

of new-mown hay. 

The exquisite beauty and delight ot a line sum¬ 
mer's day in the country has never perhaps been 
more truly, and therefore more beautifully described 

than bv Jefferies in his ‘Pageant of Summer.’ ‘I linger,’ 

he say$y‘in the midst of the long grass, the luxury of 
the leaves, and the song in the very- air. I seem as 1 
1 could feel all the glowing life the sunshine gives and 
the south wind calls to being. The endless grass, the 
endless leaves, the immense strength of the oak expand¬ 
ing the unalloyed joy of finch and blackbird; from 
all* of them 1 receive a little.. . .In the blackbirds 
melody one note is mine ; in the dance of the leaf shadows 
the formed maze is for me, though the motion is theirs; 
the flowers with a thousand faces have collected the 
kisses of the morning. Feeling with them, I receive 
some, at least, of their fulness of life. Never could 
I have enough; never stay long enough. The hours 
when the mind is absorbed by beauty are the only 
hours when we really live, so that the longer we can 
stay among these things so much the more is snatched 
from inevitable Time. .. .Those are inc only hours that 
arc not wasted—these hours that absorb the soul an 
fill it with beauty. This is real life, and all else .s 

sion or mere endurance. To be beautiful and to be 



calm, without mental fear, is the ideal of Nature. 

1 'must not, however, enlarge on the contrast and 
variety of the seasons, each H which has its own special 

charm and interest 


C 


The daughters of the year 

Dunce into light and ciie into the ohuuc. 

Our countrymen derive great pleasuie 
animal kingdom, in hunting, shooting and fishi 
thus obtaining fresh air and exercise, and being 


the 

ng, 

led 
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int ° ™, ucb varied and beautiful scenery. Still it will 
probably ere long be recognised that even from a 

purely selfish point of view, killing animals is not the 

way to get the greatest enjoyment from them. How 

™ u "! T^° re ,nteresdn S w ould every walk in the country 

e \lf 4 t n Wou , ld but treat other animals with kindness 
so that they might approach us without fear, and we 

might have the constant pleasure of watching their 

winning ways. Their origin and history, structure and 

habits, senses and intelligence, offer an endless field of 
interest and wonder. 

The richness of life is marvellous. Any one who 

will sit down quietly on the grass and watch a little 

will be indeed surprised at the number and variety of 

living beings, every one with a special history of its 

own, every one offering endless problems of great 
interest. & 

If indeed thy heart were right, then would every 

creature be to thee a mirror of life, and a book of 
holy doctrine. 

The study of Natural History has the special ad¬ 
vantage of carrying us into the country and the open 

Not but what towns are beautiful too. They teem 

with human interest and historical associations. 

Wordsworth was an intense lover of Nature • yet 

does he not tell us, in lines which every Londoner 

will appreciate, that he knew nothing in Nature more 

fair, no calm more deep, than the citv of London at 
early dawn ? 

Earth has not anything to show more fair; 

Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty; 

This city now doth, like a garment, wear 
The beauty of the morning; silent, bare. 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky; 
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All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendour, valley, rock, or hill; 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will; 

Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep ; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still! 

Milton also described London as 

Too blest abode, no loveliness we see 
In all the earth, but it abounds in thee. 
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lines of 
city. 



loveliness, 
one longs 


Some of our streets indeed are 
but yet, after being some time in a 
for the country. 

The meanest floweret of the vale. 

The simplest note that swells the gale, 

The common sun, the air, the skies, 

To him are opening paradise. 

Here Gray iustly places flowers in the first place, for 
whenever in any greaf town we think of the country, 

flowers seem first to suggest themselves. _ , 

‘Flowers,’ says Ruskin, ‘seem intended for the 
solace of ordinary humanity. Children love them 

quiet, tender, contented, ordinary people lo '' e J^em 
as they grow; luxurious and disorderly people rejoice 
in them gathered. They are the cottager s treasurejand 
in the crowded town, mark, as with a little broken 
fragment of rainbow, the windows of the workers in 
whose heart rests the covenant of peace But m 
the crowded street, or even in the formal gar■ en, 

ers always seem, to me at least, asjfjBfy . £ ® 

for the freedom of the woods and fields, where they 

can live and grow as they list. 

There are flowers for almost all seasons and all 

places, flowers for spring, summer and autumn; while 

even in the very depth of winter here and there one 
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makes its appearance. There are flowers of th P 
* / ‘, he fountain-side up to the ve'y 

vaStyloy ; re : nt" mow - A " d what a " *"<"4 


.Daffodils, . 

That come before (he swallow dares, and take 
ie winds of March with beauty ; violets, dim 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 

„., r vtherea s breath ; pale primroses, 

p n;U , fi'*’ unmarried, ere they can behold 

Bngnt 1 hoebus in his strength, a malady 
Mosc incident to maids ; bold oxlips and 

L? c ; rowR imperial; lilies of all kinds, 
i ne flower-de-luce being one. 

f ^ OT r are (he y mere delight to the eye ■ thev are 
like enclmf ? and suggestions. They Almost *seem 
deliverer 6 P rince sses waiting for some princely 

Wordsworth tells us that 

To me the meanest flower that blows cangive 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

Every colour again, every variety of form, has 

some purpose and explanation. > 

mnrJl?’ lovcl y as Flowers are, Leaves add even 
Nthnr5^ ' C , i eaUty ° f Nature Trees in our northern 

course thcr ^ 00111 ° ( VV u, large flowers J and though of 

her ;: are notable exceptions, such as the Hcrse- 

cnestnuc, suil even m these cases the flowers live only 
a few days, while the leaves last for months. 

Every tree indeed is a picture in itself: The 
gnat ec a no jugged Oak—the symbol and source of 
our navy, sacred to the memory of thiT Druids, the 
ype ot strength —is the sovereign of British trees: the 

Mrtcf t , Ill i t • haS . b ?- autiful , tapering, and, rich green, 
0 y leaves, delicious fruit, and wood so durable 
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that to it we owe the grand and historic roof of West¬ 
minister Hall. 

The Birch is the queen of trees, with her feathery 
foliage, scarcely visible in spring but turning to gold 
in autumn; the pendulous twigs tinged with purple, 
and silver stems so brilliantly marked with black and 

white. 

The Beech enlivens the country by its tender green 
in spring, rich tints in summer, and glorious gold and 
orange in autumn, set off by the graceful grey stem; 
and has, moreover, such a wealth of leaves that, as we 
see in autumn, there are enough not only to clothe the 

tree itself but to cover the grass below. 

If the Beech owes much to its delicate grey stem, 
quite as beautiful is the reddish crimson of the Scotch 
Pine, in such charming contrast with the rich green of 
the foliage, by which it is shown off rather than hid¬ 
den. Pines, moreover, with the green spires of the 

Firs, keep the woods warm in winter. 

The Elm forms grand masses of foliage which turn 
a beautiful golden yellow in autumn; and the Black 
Poplar with its perpendicular leaves, rustling and 
trembling with every breath of wind, towers over 

most of our other forest trees. 

Nor must I overlook the smaller trees; the Yew 
with its thick green foliage; the wild Guelder rose, 
which lights up the woods in autumn with translucent 
glossy berries and many-tinted leaves; or the Bryo¬ 
nies, the Briar, the Traveller’s Joy, and many another 
plant, even humbler perhaps, and yet each with some 
exquisite beauty and grace of its own, so that we must 
all have sometimes 1 clt our hearts overflowing with 
gladness and gratitude, as if the woods were full of 

music—as if 


The woods were filled so full with song 
There seemed no room lor sense of wrong. 
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<>", ‘ he w , 1 ? oIe ' no doubt, woodlands are most 

tote “raclrv n't TT ; l n even in winter 

u f ! he branches, which cannot be so 
^ecialXau,v e " t f are C ' 0,hed with leaves . has a 

and r r u”° W settles like siIver on ever y branch 

in preparation for ^ UP f h ® f( J reSt as if by enchantment 
preparation tor some fairy festival. 

I feel with Jefferies that ‘ by day or bv nieht 
~ denT te f rr 6 " 63 ? trees the heart f ee^s nearer 

come^her? i! OUnd OI u ly m beauty > ideaI and pure, 
of thought’ C ’ beCaUSe the dlstanc e seems within touch 

mu ? e ,g er| e ral effect of forests in tropical regions 

latitudes i 1 e j 6nt .f rom that of those in our 

confusion m S s ey describes it as one of helplessness, 

and stratht • aU ^ • The trunks are loft > 

so that ’ nsi j® to a S reat height without a branch, 

Tn nr-a^rir '^ ood see ms at first comparatively open. 

, ian forests, for instance, the trees struggle 

pwards, and the foliage forms an unbroken canopy, 

J® rha P? a hundred feet overhead. Here, indeed, high 

p in the air is the real life of the forest. Everything 

seems to climb to the light. The quadrupeds climb, 

birds climb, reptiles climb, and the variety of climbing 

p an s is far greater than anything to which we are 
accustomed. 

Man y savage nations worship trees, and I really 

think my first feeling would be one of delight and 

interest rather than of surprise, if some day when 

l am alone in a wood one of the trees were to speak 

o me. Even if not enchanted they are enchanting * 

y ay they are mysterious, and this is much more 
the case at night. 

With wood water seems to be naturally associated, 
without water no landscape is complete, while overhead 
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the clouds add beauty to the heavens themselves. 
The spring and the rivulet, the brook, the river, and 
the lake, seem to give life to nature, and were indeed 
regarded by our ancestors as living entities themselves. 
Water is beautiful in the morning mist; in the broad 
lake, in the glancing stream, in the river pool, or the 
wide ocean, beautiful in all its varied moods. It 
nourishes vegetation ; it clothes the lowlands with 
green and the mountains with snow. It sculptures the 
rocks and excavates the valleys, in most cases acting 
mainly through the soft rain, though our harder rocks 
r.re still grooved by the ice-chisel of bygone ages. 

The refreshing power of water upon the earth is 
scarcely greater than that which it exercises on the 
mind of man. After a long spell of work how delight¬ 
ful it is to sit by a lake or river, or on the seashore 
and enjoy the fresh air, the glancing sunshine on the 
water, and the ripple of the waves upon sand. 

Every Englishman loves the sight of the Sea. We 
feel that it is to us a second home. It seems to vivify 
the very atmosphere, so that Sea air is proverbial as 
a tonic, and the very thought of it makes the blood 
dance in our veins. The Ocean gives an impression 
of freedom and grandeur more intense perhaps even 
than the aspect of the heavens themselves. A poor 
woman from Manchester, on being taken to the sea¬ 
side, is said to have expressed her delight on seeing 
for the first time something of which there was enough 
for everybody. The sea coast is always interesting. 
When we think of the cliff sections with their histories 
of bygone ages ; the shore itself teeming with seaweeds 
and animals, waiting for the return of the tide, or 
thrown up from deeper water by the waves, the weird 
cries of seabirds; the delightful feeling that, with 
every breath, we are laying in a store of fresh health 
energy, and even life, it is impossible to over-estimate 
all we owe to the Sea. 
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ou'r'hilday"’)”; to Le , We Went «» 

during a single day. Our sitLglr^Tp^T'T 5 

a little lawn, beyond which the 

suddenly to the sea, while over L? ! d dr ? p P ed 

water were the hills of the Do?ts h °ecS "r / 
Cap. with its bright r,r-ct „r ,, coast— Golden 

dark blue Lias Oill of Black Ven ^When fcame 3 * 
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shining into the room over a nlm T lng ° ppositc > 
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golden cornfields of^he opporit’e roast ? d T - and 
the details of the cliffs com? gi'aduaffy'inTo riew ""S 

isning-bviats with dark sails begin to appear 

many as the sun rises higher, a yellow line 

chan^r* 1 " 0 T PC3 T Undcr ,hc op P° 3ite cliffs, and the sea 
shallower parts turquoise blue, almost green; the 
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But the storm is soon over. The clouds break, the 
rain stops, the sun shines once more, the hills opposite 
come out again. They are divided now not only into 
fields and woods, but into sunshine and shadow. The 
sky clears, and as the sun begins to descend west¬ 
wards the sea becomes one beautiful clear uniform 
azure, changing again soon to pale blue in front and 
dark violet beyond ; and once more, as clouds begin 
to gather again, into an archipelago of bright blue 
sea and islands of deep ultramarine. As the sun 
travels westward, the opposite hills change again. 
They scarcely seem like the same country. What 
was in sun is now in shade, and what was in shade 
now lies bright in the sunshine. The sea once more 
becomes a uniform solid blue, only flecked in places 
by scuds of wind, and becoming paler towards evening 
as the sun sinks, the cliffs which catch his setting rays 
losing their deep colour and in some places looking 
almost as white as chalk; while at sunset they light 
up again for a moment with a golden glow, the sea 
at the same time sinking to a cold grey. But soon 
the hills grow cold too. Golden Cap holding out 
bravely to the last, and the shades of evening settle 
over cliff and wood, cornfield and meadow. 

These are but a part, and a very small part, of 
the changes of a single day. And scarcely any two 
days are alike. At times a sea-fog covers everything. 
Again the sea which sleeps today so peacefully some¬ 
times rages, and the very existence of the bay itself 
bears witness to its force 


The night, again, varies like the day. Sometimes 
shrouded by a canopy of darkness, sometimes lit up 
by millions of brilliant worlds, sometimes bathed in 
the light of a moon, which never retains the same 
form for two nights together. 

If Lakes are less grand than the sea, they are in 
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comparatively bare The banks of Lakes are often 

with vegetation which comes close 
d ° wn t° the waters edge, sometimes hanging even 

“3 the . 'Y ater , * self - Jtey are often studded with 
well-wooded islands. They are sometimes fringed 

with green meadows, sometimes bounded by rockv 

promontories rising directly from comparatively 

deepwater; while the calm bright surface is often 

retted by a delicate pattern of interlacing ripples- 

or reflects a second, softened, and inverted landscape! 

wat< r r ’ agai °’ w f t owe the marvellous spectacle 
of the rainbow—‘God s bow in the clouds.’ It is 

indeed truly a heavenly messenger, and so unlike 
world 10 g 6 SC that 11 scarcely seems to belong to this 

Many things are coloured, but the rainbow seems 
to be colour itself. 


First the flaming red 

Sprang vivid forth; the tawny orange next 
And next delicious yellow; by whose side 
Fell the kind beams of all-refreshing green. 
Then the pure blue that swells autumnal skies 
Ethereal play’d; and then, of sadder hue. 
Emerged the deeper indigo (as when 
The heavy-skirted evening droops with frost). 
While the last gleamings of refracted light 
Died in the fainting violet away. 


W j r d i° • n ? t ’ 1 think > sufficiently realise how 
wonderful is the blessing of colour. It would have 

been possible, it would even seem more probable, that 

though light might have enabled us to perceive object 

this would only have been by shade and form How’ 

we perceive colour is not yet understood; and yet 

when we speak of beauty, among the ideas which 

£ om f *° most naturally are those of birds and 

butterflies, flowers and shells, precious stones, skies and 
rainbows. 
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Our minds might have been constituted exactly 
as they are, we might have been capable of compre¬ 
hending the highest and sublimest truths, and yet, but 
for a small organ in the head, the world of sound 
would have been shut out from us; we should have 
lost all the varied melody of Nature, the charms of 
music, the conversation of friends, and have been 
condemned to perpetual silence; a slight alteration 
in the retina, which is not thicker than a sheet of paper, 
not larger than a finger nail, and the glorious spectacle 
of this beautiful world, the exquisite variety of form, the 
glow and play of colour, the variety of scenery, of 
woods and fields, and lakes and hills, seas and moun¬ 
tains, the beauty of the sky alike by day and night, 
would all have been lost to us. 

Mountains, again, * seem to have been built for the 
human race, as at once their schools and cathedrals; 
full of treasures of illuminated manuscripts for the 
scholar, kindly in simple lessons for the worker, quiet in 
pale cloisters for the thinker, glorious in holiness for the 
worshipper.’ They are 4 great cathedrals of the earth, 
with their gates of rock, pavements of cloud, choirs of 
stream and stone, altars of snow, and vaults of purple 
traversed by the continual stars.’ 

All these beauties are comprised in Tennyson’s 
exquisite description of (Enone’s vale—the city, flowers, 
trees, river, and mountains. 

There lies a vale in Ida, lovelier 
Than allthe valleys of Indian hills. 

The swimming vapour slopes athwart the glen, 

Puts forth an arm, and creeps from pine to pine, 

And loiters, slowly drawn. On either hand 
The lawns and meadows-ledges midway down 
Hang rich in flowers, and far below them roars 
The long brook falling thro’ the clov’n ravine 
In cataract after cataract to the sea. 

Behind the valley topmost Gargarus 
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Stands up and takes the morning ; but in front 
The gorges, opening wide apart, reveal 

Troas and Ilions column’d citadel, 

The crown of Troas. 

And when we raise our eyes from earth, who has not 

sometimes felt ‘the witchery of the soft blue sky * who 

has not watched a cloud floating upwards as if on its 
way to heaven ? 116 

incir^iH > yet ‘ if ? ° m m ? ments of utter idleness and 

whirh d Sf it We ^ eturn to * he sk y as a last resource, 
which of its phenomena do we speak of? One says 

it has been wet ; and another, it has been windy, and 
another it has been warm. Who, among the whole 
chattering crowd, can tell me of the form and the preci¬ 
pices of the chain of tall white mountains that girded 
the horizon at noon yesterday? Who saw the narrow 
sunbeam that came out of the south, and smote upon 
their summits until they melted and mouldered away 
m a dust of blue rain ? Who saw the dance of the 
dead clouds when the sunlight left them last night, and 
the west wind blew them before it like withered leaves ? 

, * ^ as P d sscd, unregretted as unseen ; or if the apathy 
be ever shaken off, even for an instant, it is only bv 
what is gross, or what is extraordinary; and yet it is 
not in the broad and fierce manifestations of the 
elemental energies, notin (he clash of the hail nor the 

drift of the whirlwind that the highest characters of the 
sublime are developed.’ 

_®tit exquisitely lovely as is the blue arch of the 

midday sky, with its inexhaustible variety of clouds* 

there is yet a light which the eye invariably seeks 

with a dcepti feeling oi the beautiful, the light of the 

declining or breaking day, and the flakes of scarlet cloud 

burning like watch-fires in the green sky of the horizon.’ 

# evening colours indeed soon fade av/ay but as 
night comes on, 
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How glows the firmament 
With living sapphires ! Hesperus that led 
The stairy host, rode brightest; till the moon 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length. 

Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless light 
And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

We generally speak of a beautiful night when it is 
calm and clear, and the stars shine brightly overhead ; 
but how grand also are the wild ways of Nature, how 
magnificent when the lightning flashes, ‘ between gloom 
and glory when 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder. 

In the words of Ossian— 

Ghosts ride in the tempest to-night; 

Sweet is their voice between the gusts of wind. 

Their songs are of other worlds. 

Nor are the wonders and beauties of the heavens 
limited by the clouds and the blue sky, lovely as they 
are. In the heavenly bodies we have before us ‘ the 
perpetual presence of the sublime.’ They are so immense 
and so far away, and yet on soft summer nights * they 
seem leaning down to whisper in the ear of our souls.’ 

A man can hardly lift up his eyes towards the 
heavens,’ says Seneca, ‘ without wonder and veneration, 
to see so many millions of radiant lights, and to observe 
their courses and revolutions, even without any respect 
to the common good of the Universe.’ 

Who does not sympathise with the feelings of Dante 
as he rose from his visit to the lower regions, until, 
he says, 

On our view the beautiful lights of heaven 
Dawned through a circular opening in the cave. 

Thence issuing, we again beheld the stars. 

As we watch the stars at night they seem so still and 
motionless that we can hardly realise that all the time 

it 
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they are rushing on with a velocity far far exceedme 
any that man has ever accomplished. 

Like the sands of the sea, the stars of heaven have 
ever been used as an appropriate symbol of number 
ana we know that there are more than 100,000,000- 
many, no doubt, with planets of their own. But this is 
by no means all. The floor of heaven is not only 
‘ thick inlaid with patines of bright gold,’ but is studded 
also with extinct stars, once probably as brilliant as our 
own sun, but now dead and cold, as Helmholtz thinks 
that our own sun will be some seventeen milUom of 
years hence. Then, again, there are the comets, which, 
though but few are visible to the unaided eye, are even 
more numerous than the stars: there are the nebulae, 
and the countless minor bodies circulating in space, and 
occasionally visible as meteors. 

Nor, is it only the number of the heavenly bodies 
which is so overwhelming ; their magnitude and distan¬ 
ces are almost more impressive. The ocean is so 
deep and broad as to be almost infinite, and indeed 
in so far as our imagination is the limit, so it may be. 
Yet what is the ocean compared to the sky ? Our globe 
is little compared to the giant orbs of Jupiter and Saturn, 
which again sink into significance by the side of the Sun! 
The Sun itself is almost as nothing compared with the 
dimensions of the solar system. Sirius is a thousand times 
as great as the Sun, and a million times as far away. The 
solar system itself travels in one region of space, sailing 
between worlds and worlds; and is surrounded by many 
other systems at least as great and complex ; while we 
knew that then we have not reached the limits of the 
Universe itself. 

There are stars so distant that their light, though 
travelling 180,000 miles in a second, yet takes years 
to reach us ; and beyond all these are other systems of 
stars which are so far away that they cannot be per¬ 
ceived singly, but even when grouped by thousands 
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appear in our most powerful telescopes only as minute 
clouds or nebulae. 

It is, indeed, but a feeble expression of the truth 
to say that the infinities revealed to us by Science,—the 
infinitely great in the one direction, and the infinitely 
small in the other,—go far beyond anything which 
had occurred to the unaided imagination of Man, and 
are not only a never-failing source of pleasure and 
interest, but lift us above the petty troubles, and help 
us to bear the greater sorrows, of life. 


XXIII 

THE PRESENT AGE 

By William Ellery Channing 

In looking at our age, I am struck, immediately 
with one commanding characteristic, and that is, the 
tendency in all its movements to expansion, to diffu¬ 
sion, to universality. To this I ask your attention. This 
tendency is directly opposed to the spirit of exclusive¬ 
ness, restriction, narrowness, monopoly, which has 
prevailed in past ages. Human action is now freer 
more unconfined. All goods, advantages, helps, are 
more open to all. The privileged petted individual is 
becoming less, and the human race are becoming more. 
The multitude is rising from the dust. Once we heard 
of the few, now of the many j once of the prerogatives 
of a part, now of the rights of all. We are looking, 
as never before, through the disguises, envelopments 
of rank and classes, to the common nature which is 
below them, and are beginning to learn that every 
being who partakes of it has noble powers to cultivate 
solemn duties to perform, inalienable rights to assert 
a vast destiny to accomplish. The grind idea of 
humanity, of the importance of man as man, is 
spreading silently, but surely. Not that the worth of 
the human being is at all understood as it should be; 
but the truth is glimmering through the darkness. A 
faint consciousness of it has seized on the public mind. 
Even the most abject portions of society are visited by 
some dreams of a better condition for which they were 
designed. The grand doctrine, that every human 
being should have the means of self-culture, of pro¬ 
gress in knowledge and virtue, of health, comfort, and 
happiness, of exercising the powers and affections of 
a man; this is slowly taking its place as the highest 
social truth. That the world was made for all, an d 
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not for a few; that society is to care for all; that no 
human being shall perish but through his own fault; 
that the great end of government is to spread a shield 
over the rights of all; these proposition* are growing 
into axioms, and the spirit of them is coming forth in 
all the departments of life. 

If we look at the various movements of our age, 

we shall see in them this tendency to universality and 

diffusion. Look, first, at science and literature. Where 
is science now ? Locked up in a few colleges, or royal 
societies, or inaccessible volumes ? Are its experiments 
mysteries for a few privileged eyes ? Are its portals 
guarded by a dark phraseology, which, to the multi¬ 
tude, is a foreign tongue ? No; science has now left 
her retreats, her shades, her selected company of 
votaries, and with familiar tone begun the work of 
instructing the race. Through the press, discoveries 
and theories, once the monopoly of philosophers, have 

become the property of the multitude. Its professors, 
heard not long ago, in the university or some narrow 
school, now speak in the mechanics’ institute. The 
doctrine that the labourer should understand the 
principles of his art, should be able to explain the laws 
and processes which he turns to account; that instead 
of working as a machine, he should join intelligence 
to his toil, is no longer listened to as a dream. Science, 
once the greatest of distinctions, is becoming popular. 
A lady gives us conversations on chemistry, revealing 
to the minds of our youth vast laws of the universe, 
which, fifty years ago, had not dawmed on the greatest 
minds. The school-books of our children contain 
grand views of the creation. There are parts of our 
country (the United States) in which lyceums spring 
up in almost every village, for the purpose of mutual 
aid in the study of natural science. The characteristic 
of our age, then, is not the improvement of science* 
rapid as this is, so much its extension to all men. 


4 



the present age 

The same characteristic will appear, if we inquire 
into the use now made of science. Is it simply a matter 
of speculation ? a topic of discourse ? an employment 
of the intellect ? In this case, the multitude, with all 
their means of instruction, would find in it only a 
urried gratification. But one of the distinctions of 
? ur is that science has passed from speculation 
into life. Indeed, it is not pursued enough for its 
intellectual and contemplative uses. It is sought as 
a mighty power, by which nature is not only to be 
opened to thought, but to be subjected to our needs. 
It is conferring on us that dominion over earth, sea, 
and air, which was prophesied in the first command 
given to man by his Maker ; and this dominion is now 
employed, not to exalt a few, but to multiply the 
comforts and ornaments of life for the multitude of men. 
Science has become an inexhaustible mechanician: and 
by her forges, and mills, and steam cars, and printers ’ 
presses, is bestowing on millions not only comforts, 
but luxuries which were once the distinction of the few! 

Another illustration of the tendency of science to 
expansion and universality may be found in its aims 
and objects. Science has burst all bonds, and thus it 
multiplies fields of inquiry for all orders of minds. 
There is no province of nature which it does not 
invade. Not content with exploring the darkest periods 
of human history, it goes behind the birth of the hu^- 
man race, and studies the stupendous changes which 
our globe experienced for hundreds of centuries, to 
become prepared for man’s abode. Not content with 
researches into visible nature, it is putting forth all its 
energies to detect the laws of invisible and imponder¬ 
able matter. Difficulties only provoke it to new efforts. 

It would lay open the secrets of the polar ocean, and 
of untrodden barbarous lands. Above all, it investi¬ 
gates the laws of social progress, of arts, and 
mstitutions of government, and political economy. 
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proposing as its great end the alleviation of all human 
burdens, the weal of all the members of the human 
race. In truth, nothing is more characteristic of our 
age than the vast range of inquiry which is opening 
more and more to the multitude of men. Thought 
frees the old bounds to which men used to confine 
themselves. It holds nothing too sacred for investi¬ 
gation. It calls the past to account, and treats hoary 
opinions as if they were of yesterday’s growth. No 
reverence drives it back. No great name terrifies it. 
The foundations of what seems most settled must be 
explored. Undoubtedly this is a perilous tendency. 
Men forget the limits of their powers. They question 
the Infinite, the Unsearchable, with an audacious 
self-reliance. They shock pious and revering minds, and 
rush into an extravagance of doubt, more unphilo- 
sophical and foolish than the weakest credulity. Still, 
in this dangerous wildness, we see what 1 am stating, 
the tendency to expansion in the movements of thought. 

I have hitherto spoken of science, and what is true 
of science is still more true of literature. Books are 
now placed within reach of all. Works once too costly 
except for the opulent are now to be found on the 
labourer’s shelf. Genius sends its light into cottages. 
The great names of literature are become household 
words amonc the crowd. Every party, religious or 
political, scatters its sheets on all the winds. We may 
lament, and too justly, the small comparative benefit 
as yet accomplished by this agency, but this ought not 
to surprise or discourage us. In our present stage of 
improvement, books of little worth, deficient in taste 
and judgement, and ministering to men’s prejudices 
and passions will almost certainly be circulated too 
freely. Men are never very wise and select in the 
exercise of a new power. Mistake, error, is the disci¬ 
pline through which we advance. It is an undoubted 
fact, that, silently, books of a higher order are taking 
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the place of the worthless. Happily, the instability of 
the human mind works sometimes for good as well 

; 8 r °w tired at length even of amusements. 
Works of fiction cease to interest them, and they turn 
from novels to books, which, having their origin in 
deep principles of our nature, retain their hold of the 
human mind for ages. At any rate, we see in the 

present diffusion of literature the tendency to univer¬ 
sality of which I have spoken. 

The remarks now made on literature might be 
extended to the fine arts. In these we see, too the 
tendency to universality. It is said that the spirit of 
the great artists has died out; but the taste for their 
works is spreading. By the improvements of engrav¬ 
ing, ana the invention of casts, the genius of the great 
masters is going abroad. Their conceptions are no 
longer pent up in galleries open to but few, but meet 

u » in ... ? Ur homes; and are the household pleasures 
ot millions. Works, designed for the halls and eyes 
ot emperors, popes, and nobles, find - their way in no 
P°°r _ representations, into humble dwellings, and 
sometimes give a consciousness of kindred powers 
to the child of poverty. The art of drawing, which 
lies at the foundation of most of the fine arts, and is 
the best education of the eye for nature, is becoming 
a branch of common education, and in some countries 
is taught in schools to which all classes are admitted. 

I am reminded, by this remark, of the most 
striking feature of our times, and showing its tendency 
to universality, and that is, the unparalleled and con¬ 
stantly accelerated diffusion of education. This 
greatest of arts, as yet little understood, is making 
sure progress, because its principles are more and more 
sought in the common nature of man; and the great 
truth is spreading that every man has a right to its 
**id. Accordingly, education is becoming the work 
of nations. Even in the despotic government of 
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Europe, schools are open for every child without dis¬ 
tinction and not only the elements of reading and 
writing,' but music and drawing are taught, and a 
foundation is laid for future progress in history, 
geography, and physical science. The greatest minds 
are at work - on popular education. The revenues of 
states are applied most liberally, not to the universities 
for the few, but to the common schools. Undoubtedly, 
much remains to be done; especially a new rank in 
society is to be given to the teacher; but even in this 
respect a revolution has commenced, and we are begin¬ 
ning to look on the guides of the young as the chief 
benefactors of mankind. 

Thus we see, in the intellectual movements of our 
times, the tendency to expansion, to universality; and 
this must continue. It is not an accident, or an 
inexplicable result, or a violence on nature; it is 
founds in eternal truth. Every mind was made for 
growth, for knowledge ; and its nature is sinned against 
when it is doomed to ignorance. The divine gift of 
intelligence was bestowed for higher uses than bodily 
labour, than to make hewers of wood, drawers of 
water, ploughmen, or servants. Every being, so gifted, 
is intended to acquaint himself with God and His 
works, and to perform wisely and disinterestedly the 
duties of life. Accordingly, when we see the multi¬ 
tude of men beginning to thirst for knowledge, for 
intellectual action, for something more than animal 
life, we see the great design of nature about to be 
accomplished; and society, having received this 
impulse, will never rest till it shall have taken such a 
form as will place within every man’s reach the means 
of intellectual culture. This is the revolution to which 
we are tending; and without this all outward political 
changes would be children’s play, leaving the great 
work of society yet to be done. 
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THE AIMS OF EDUCATION FOR 

CITIZENSHIP 

By Sir Ernest Simon 

The purpose of education is often stated in some genera] 
phrase: to form character; to produce a sound mind 

d" a i *° Un( ! b r od y; , the complete and harmonious 
development of all the powers of personality. Most 

people would accept any of these definitions because 

they can be interpreted to mean almost anything It 

is easy to agree on the desirability of a ‘ liberal ’ <fiuca- 

tion but when we go on to consider whether this will 

e best achieved by English or histoiy or science or 

classics— by a broad curriculum or by specialization_ 

agreement becomes impossible until we have defined 
our aim more clearly. 

The main object which most parents have in mind 
in wishing to give their children the best possible 
education, is to enable them to make their way in the 
world and earn their living. A boy at the end of his 
education has nowadays to face a difficult world where 
competition is keen and secure employment difficult 
to obtain. His chance of success depends largely on 
the education which he has received. Hence the great 

importance of vocational education, and the skill to 
enable him to earn a good living. 

It is the very strength of the demand for vocational 
training which causes educationists to lay stress on 
tne inadequacy of a narrow technical training and 
to urge the aims of general culture, of a broad trkining 
ot the mind to cultivate the tastes and stimulate the 
imagination. They point out that man has today more 
leisure than ever before and that it is the aim of 
education to enable him to enjoy his leisure time 
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in company with the great minds of the past and 

^These two kinds of education, the vocational and 
the cultural, are often held to constitute in themselves 
an adequate and liberal education. But they are, in 
fact, only the self-regarding aspects of education 
directed towards an increase of the chances of personal 
worldly success, or of personal culture and intellectual 
or artistic enjoyment. They ignore a man’s third great 
function in life: his duty as a member of the commu¬ 
nity. A man may be splendidly educated as a techni¬ 
cian, capable of doing valuable woTk in his vocation; 
he may be a profound scholar, an authority on some 
literary or artistic subject, and yet may be uneducated 
as a member of the community, knowing nothing and 
caring nothing about the lives of his fellow citizens, 
incapable of fulfilling his functions as a responsible 

citizen of a democratic state. 

«His education should make him feel himself to be 

consciously at one with the community, sharing in its 
traditions of the past, its life and action in the present, 
and its aspirations and responsibilities for the future. 
His daily work will acquire a new significance, when he 
becomes aware that it may be done for the service of his 
nation, and, through his nation, of humanity at 

large.’ 

It is this third aim of education, education for 
citizenship, with which it is our purpose to deal in the 
following pages. 


and 


I. The Crisis of Civilization 

Fifty years ago it was generally believed in Western 
Europe and the United states that the human race was 
making assured progress towards perfection along the 
triple paths of science, capitalism, and democracy. Men 
believed that the standard of living would rise, that 
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leisure would increase; in short that there would be 
steady progress towards a better social order 

Now all this is changed. It is true that science and 
productwe industry have continued to advance • 
statisticians tell us that production per head, owing to’ 
new inventions and developments, increases by 1 or 
2 per cent, each year. But our political control of the 

whole process is failing. Producers find that there is 
th°rn^ m i? n< l f ° r !u e ' r goods; sur P Ius herrings are 

thrown back into the sea, surplus coffee is burnt * There 
is not enough demand for the goods that couid easily 

fte7od S C ttey y de S ~ erS Cann ° t ^ *° P Wchase 

there haVC *u WOI J Iong ho . urs and overtime: 

is often too much to do. For instance, nearly all 

tSy h ran W find d timVf d ° a" ?° re for ,heir P n P» ls «“■> 

the would-be workers m this country can find no work 

it m JhH f thC ac , h 1 iev r ements of science and industry' 
it ought to be possible for everybody to work sav six 

hours a day to have one or two months’ holiday in the 
j^“i of * bich the majority are so busy that 
at alL C ^ e,SUre ’ the minorit y have °o work 

The second great failure is our inability to find 
earn of making the world secure from war There is 

the UD Tu aI demand fo > Peace by the "people of 

secured ; t f! ab0rate machiner y has been set up to 
secure it, yet there is everywhere doubt whether another 

d^ahofi t anbeaVO,ded; indeed ’ man y P eo pl e almost 

™^fn haS nev f been a ^e when the world was 

were ™ ly S ° yet une mployment and insecurity 

^eh ff general there has never been a time when 

• • e ^ orts were made to prevent war, yet the des¬ 
pairing fear of its inevitability was so widespread. 
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II. The Authoritarian Remedy 

The natural reaction to such political failures is to 
blame the Government, and when the failures continue 
men begin to blame the form of Government, to talk 
about the * depressed and cynical aimlessness of 
democracy;’ to demand action and leadership. In 
countries where democracy was not based on long¬ 
standing tradition it has been replaced by some form of 
dictatorship* And the dictators are alike in deriding 
democracy and freedom. As the Nazis say, ‘ We spit 
on freedom/ • We think with our blood.’ 

The main virtue in the citizen of any authoritarian 
state is discipline; enthusiastic and self-sacrificing 
obedience. Leadership appeals to much that is instinc¬ 
tive in mankind: docility has been the supreme virtue 
of citizenship since the days of the Pekin man, perhaps 
a million years ago. The essence of an authoritarian 
state in which the greatness of the state becomes the 
one absolute good is that the Government dreads 
opposition and free thought and suppresses it by violence. 
Spies and persecution are inevitable; it is the duty 
of the citizen to obey; cruelty to human beings 
does not count in comparison with duty to the state. 
The development of British humanitarianism during 
the last two centuries is in striking contrast with the 
callous cruelty of the citizens of the new authoritarian 

states. 

One of the most striking features of the new autho¬ 
ritarian states is the complete confidence of their 
adherents in the just and rightness of their cause. 
Moreover, the authoritarians do - not hesitate to use 
.their full power to inculcate in the growing generation 
their own political views. The schools, the universi¬ 
ties, the press, public speeches, the cinema, the theatre, 
broadcasting—all conceivable agents of publicity are 
united to preach the perfection of the state and the 
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wickedness of its opponents. What effect this massed 

propaganda will have on youth in the long run is one 

of the most important questions of the next generation 

One thing is certain, that it will continue to be used 

without scruple and without limit by the authoritarian 
state. 



The Democratic Remedy 


Citizens in the democratic states tend te be disillu¬ 
sioned and unhappy. But in the United Kingdom 
the great majority still decisively reject the authori¬ 
tarian view. They believe that the Fascist ideals 
superficially attractive to youth, are in fact the deadly 

enemies of the welfare and progress of mankind that 

all that differentiates us from the beasts, all that is 
noble and fine in human civilization, is due to the free 
use of the human reason : to the gradual development 
of methods of discussion and persuasion as opposed to 
violence; that the disinterested search for the spiritual 
values of truth, goodness, and beauty is only possible 
in a state built up and carried on by the co-operation 
of free and responsible men and women. They agree 
that public opinion is far from perfect; but if it is sub¬ 
ject to panics it also responds to great ideals as in the 
early days of President Wilson’s visit to Europe. 

They regard it as nonsense to talk about the failure 
of democracy, which is, in fact, giving a better 
life to the people in this country even today than any 
dictatoiship ever has done anywhere; but they are 
forced to admit that while democracy worked well in 
the relatively simple and stable conditions of pre-war 
days, it is not working nearly as well in the much 
more difficult conditions of today, which demand a 

more flexible and scientific form of government than 
was formerly necessary. 

What can be done to improve it ? We are concerned 
here with one remedy : Education. There has been 
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since 1870 an immense increase in the amount of 
education, and a great improvement in its quality. 
And yet so great a democrat as Lord Bryce could write 
a few vears ago that the people of England were then 

no more capable of choosing their leaders than they 

had been in 1870. Why has education not been more 

successful in producing citizens fitted to bring about a 

better social order? 

IV. Education To-Day Inadequate 

The reason seems to us to be simple: we have 
never given any serious thought to education for citi¬ 
zenship of a democratic state; we are not giving nearly 

enough education, nor is it generally of the right 

kind. . 

In the first place the great majority of boys and 

girls finish their education at 14 and 16 and get no 

further formal education. The complexities of the 

political problem are such that only an exceptional boy 

whose education finishes at 16 can be expected to form 

a sound judgement either on political issues or on the 

qualities of a candidate. 

On the other hand, a boy leaving school at 18, or 
leaving the university at 21 or 22, can, if properly 
taught, be given the necessary background of know¬ 
ledge and the necessary interest in the affairs of the 
world to give him every opportunity of becoming a 
good citizen as he gains experience of life. 

But eveD our university graduates have by no 
means always the qualities of citizenship. It is claimed 
that any .university graduate with a good liberal edu¬ 
cation should be able to apply his powers and his 
knowledge to the vocation of citizenship. No doubt 
this is true in the case of those who, when their formal 
education is completed, have the time and ability and 
desire to acquire the necessary knowledge. A man 
who has done well at Oxford or Cambridge will make 
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a first-class citizen or politician, on one condition: that 
after he comes down he devotes enough time to studv- 
mg public affairs. But if he goes into business or a 
profession in the complex and competitive modem 
world, the pressure on his time is so great or his inter 
est in public affairs so weak, that in most cases he 
never does, in fact, learn enough about politics to foim 
independent opinions of his own. 

Irrelevant learning, of however high a type, does 
not m itself make a competent citizen. A man who is 
the highest authority on the use of the Greek particles 
or on the latest theories of physical science, is not 
necessarily capable of forming a sensible opinion about 
the value of the League of Nations, about the relative 
merits of Free Trade and Tariff Reform, or even of 
judging wisely the type of man who will make the 
best Member of Parliament or Minister of the Crown. 

Unfortunately a large portion of our education is 
still completely detached from the problems of the 
modern world Experience teaches us that a man with 
a good general education based on languages or science 
may be, and indeed often is, an excellent father, an 
excellent business man, and at the same time a bad 
citizen. It is notorious that great classical students or 

great scientists are quite capable of combining the best 

thinking on their own subject with violent pre- 

juaice and complete muddle-headedness on public 
affairs. 

The case we wish to put forward in this: that in 
the relatively simple society of the nineteenth century 
when government interfered little with the dady life 
of the people, indirect education for citizenship was 
perhaps adequate. Democracy worked fairly well 
without much specialized training for citizenship, 
either of the voter or of the statesman. Today things 
have changed. The political world is so complex and 
difficult that it is essential to train men just as 
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consciously and deliberately for their duties as citizens 
as for their vocation or profession. 

V. The Citizen of Democracy 

The authoritarian states seem to have been success¬ 
ful in creating—at least for a time—a high degree of 
enthusiastic and self-sacrificing devotion among 
their followers. We cannot expect, or even desire 
the same passionate enthusiasm among lovers of 
reason and liberty, for passion is the enemy of liberty. 
It is the task of democracy not to imitate the irrational 
enthusiasm of its enemies but to cultivate reason and 
tolerance while combating cynicism and indifference 
to do all it can to foster the steady growth among its 

citizens of a deep and abiding faith in the justice and 
rightness of its principles. 

Let us consider what qualities a citizen of demo¬ 
cracy should have in addition to the qualities that go 
to make a good father, a good scholar, or a good busi¬ 
ness man. 

Among the fundamental moral qualities he must 
have a deep concern for the good life of his fellows. 
He must have a sense of social responsibility and the 
will to sink his own immediate interests and the inter¬ 
ests of his class in the common good: to do his full 
share in working for the community. 

But these qualities alone might lead to the well- 
meaning dictator or the unthinking follower. The citi¬ 
zen of democracy must also be a man of independent 
judgment; he must respect the individualities of 

others and therefore be tolerant of opinions in conflict 

with his own; he must prefer methods of discussion 
and persuasion to methods of force. 

The citizen of democracy also needs certain intel¬ 
lectual qualities. It is not enough to love truth; he 
must learn how to find it. It is easy to teach students 
to reason correctly in the physical sciences: it is much 
12 
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more difficult to teach them to reason correctly in the 
social sciences where their own prejudices and passions 
are involved. They must be taught clear thinking in 
order that they may acquire the power of recogniz¬ 
ing their own prejudices and of discussing political 
and economic questions with the same calm, the same 
desire to understand the other person’s position, the 
same precision and absence of overstatement, that ’ they 

would bring to the discussion of a problem in mathe¬ 
matics. 

Further, they must acquire some knowledge of the 
broad facts of the world of politics and economics- 
they must know something both of the world of today 
and of the history of its development. We suggest 
that the range of interest in the world and its affairs 
which our education should aim at creating is more 
or less the range of H. G. Wells’s great trilogy on 
History, Biology, and Economics. Without implying 
that these books are suitable for school use, we think 
that any one who had. been led to read them and who 
found them stimulating would possess the kind of 
interest and knowledge which a citizen ought to have 
in order to form a sound judgement of public affairs 
The average voter can never be expected to form 
a useful opinion on the many detailed and complex 
issues of modern politics and economics. He may 
fervently wish for peace, but he cannot judge the best 
methods of securing disarmament and co-operation. 
He may wish for the abolition of unemployment and 

can hardly hope to 

judge in detail how these ends may be gained. A 
striking example of the effective working of the right 
kind of public opinion is given by the history of the 
housing of the working-classes. One hundred years 
^8^ public opinion was indifferent \ the most revolting 
slums were built. Gradually, under the pressure of 
public opinion, governments began to intervene and 
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improve the standard of housing. Since the War, 
from the days of the ‘Homes for Heroes’ campaign, 
public opinion has insistently demanded the abolition 
of the slums and the rapid, building of new houses 
until a good house is provided for every family. 
Housing has become front-page news in the p enn y 
press. As a result, every government has taken action, 
some in one way, some in another. Public opinion has 
not concerned itself with the particular methods to be 
adopted in dealing with the housing problem. It has 
wisely left such matters to the government, who have 
the benefit of the expert advice of the Civil Service. 
None the less, it has been the steady pressure of public 
opinion demanding that the job shall be done somehow 
which has been effective in greatly increasing the rate 
of building houses and in securing a new and better 
standard of working-class housing. 

We believe that in an educated democracy the 
voter should acquire a number of soundly based con¬ 
victions on the main political questions of the day. 
He should recognize that he has responsibilities not 
only as a citizen of his own country but also as a 
citizen of the world; that he must be prepared to make 
sacrifices for international goodwill and co-operation; 
that there must be equal justice for all; that govern¬ 
ment should be by discussion and persuasion rather 
than by force; that every child should be given a fair 
chance of growing up sound in mind and body, and 
making the best of its natural faculties. 

There is also a further quality which the citizen 
of democracy must possess: the capacity to choose a 
good representative and to trust him when chosen. It 
is not always realized how greatly our political success 
and stability depend on the integrity of our public life 
and our public services. The voter must have the right 
standards as to what one should honour and respect in 
public men: he must recognize integrity, courage, and 
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ability, and prefer these virtues to the specious Quali¬ 
ties of the demagogue. 

To sum up, the good citizen of a democratic state 
must have: 

1. A deep concern for the freedom and good life 
of his fellows. 

2. Such knowledge and power of clear thinking 
as will enable him to form sound judgements 
as to the main problems of politics and to de¬ 
cide wisely which party will be most likely to 
achieve the ends he desires. 

3. The power to select men of wisdom, integrity 
and courage as public representatives, and such 
knowledge of his own limitations as will dis¬ 
pose him to trust and follow his chosen leaders. 

VI. Education for Democracy 

It may be said that the picture we have drawn of 

the citizen of democracy is an unattainable ideal. We 

agree that it is an ideal, but we believe that many 

men and women of this country could be educated 

to this level. Some people attain such citizenship 

with little or no formal education; Lincoln may be 

taken as the outstanding example, but for the majority 

to reach this level of citizenship must depend, on the 

one hand, on the gradual building up of an even 

stronger national tradition of free citizenship than we 

have today, and on the other of more effective and 

direct education for citizenship. Clearly the task of 

the teachers would be made easier if the length of 

compulsory full-time education were extended and if 

it were followed by part-time education up to a later 

a f? e > hut even under existing conditions a good start is 
possible. 

We believe that a reasonable proportion of the 
men and women of this country could, by the right 
sort of training and environment, acquire something 
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approaching the qualities we have indicated even 
under the conditions of today. We believe a demo¬ 
cracy with such citizens would gradually but certainly 
solve the problems of economics and politics which arc 
baffling us today. We believe that the first great 
step towards such a democracy lies in giving far more 
conscious attention throughout our educational system 
to the problems of the best methods of educating 
citizens. 
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THE VOICE OF HUMANITY 

By Rabindranath Tagore 

My friends, I have been waiting for this moment. 
When Prof. Formichi asked me to tell him what would 
be my subject this evening, I said I did not know; for 
you must understand that I am not a speaker. I am 
nothing better than a poet. When I speak, I speak 
with my surroundings and not to my surroundings. 
Now that I see your kind faces, your silent voice has 
reached my heart, and my voice will blend with it. 
When the heart wishes to pay its debt, it must have 
some coin with the stamp of its own realm upon it— 
and that is our mother tongue. But I do not know 
your beautiful language, neither do you know mine. 
Since, therefore, that medium cannot be used for the 
commerce of thought and sentiment between you and 
myself, I have reluctantly to use the English language, 
which is neither yours nor mine. Therefore at the 
outset, I ask you to forgive me—those of you who do 
not know this language, as also those of you who do— 
because my English is a foreigner’s English. 

Now I know what I am going to speak to you 
about. It will be in answer to the question as to what 
was the urging that brought me to you across the sea- 
Some time in 1921 I felt a great .desire to make my 
pilgrimage to the shrine of humanity, where the human 
mind was fully awake, with all its lamps lighted, there 
to meet face to face the Eternal in man. It had occur¬ 
red to me that this present age was dominated by the 
European mind only because that mind was fully 
awake. You all know how the spirit of great Asia is 
going through an age-long slumber in the depth of 
night, with only few lonely watchers to read the stars 
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and wait for the sign of the rising sun across the dark¬ 
ness. . So I had this longing to come to Europe and see 
the human spirit in the full blaze of its power and 
beauty. Then it was that I took the voyage—my voy¬ 
age of pilgrimage to Europe—leaving for the moment 
my own work at Shanti-Niketan and the children I 

loved. _ _ , 

But this was not my first visit to Europe. In the 

year 1878, when I was a boy, barely seventeen, I was 
brought over by my brother to these shores. It will 
be difficult for you to realize what visions we had in 
the East, in those days, of this great continent of 
Europe. Though I was yotmg, and though my know¬ 
ledge of English was very insufficient, yet I had heard 
of her great poets and her heroes, of the ideal Europe 
of literature, so full of the love of freedom and of 

humanity, 

Italy was my first introduction to Europe. In 
those days the steamers stopped at Brindisi, and I still 
remember, when we reached the port, it was midnight 
under a full moon. I came rushing up on deck from 
my bed, and shall never forget that marvellous scene, 
enveloped in the silent mystery of the moonlight— 
the sight of Europe asleep, like a maiden dreaming of 
beauty and peace. 

It was fortunate for me that Brindisi was a small 
town, a quiet place, not so aggressively different from 
the scenes to which I had been accustomed from my 
childhood. I felt sure that its heart was open to me, 
to welcome the boy poet, who though young was even 
in those days a dreamer. I was greatly elated as I left 
the steamer to pass the night 'in what I suppose in 
these days of progress would be termed a third-rate 
hotel, having no electric light or other conveniences. 
I felt that I was in the arms of this great mother 
Europe and my heart seemed to feel the warmth of 

her breast. 
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if I did not appreciate it at the moment. For an Indian 
boy such as I was, left there alone in the depth of 
winter when the birds were silent and the sun so 
miserly with its gifts, the country seemed on every side 
like a visible spirit of rude refusal. I was homesick 
and extremely shy- I was frightened at the sombrely 
dressed people who stared at me. From my lodging- 
house, facing Regent’s Park, I would gaze with a 
feeling of bewilderment at its monotony of leaflessness 
through the mists, the fogs, and the drizzle- In a word, 
I was young—too young to enter into the spirit of 
England at that time. I merely glanced at the surface 
of things with my distracted heart always yearning for 
its own nest across the sea, 

After a few months’ stay, I went back home to 
India. But I dare not here give a recital of my idle 
days which followed to those of you who are young, 
and for whom the example of a studiously strenuous 
life of usefulness would perhaps be more beneficial. I 
avoided all kinds of educational training that could 
give me any sort of standardized culture stamped with 
a university degree. I dreamt, wrote verses, stories and 
plays, lived in solitude on the banks of the Ganges, 
and hardly knew anything of the movements and 
counter-movements of forces in the great world. 

Whilst I was in the midst of my creative work, 
there came to me an inner message asking me to come out 
of my seclusion and seek life in the heart of the crowd. 
I knew not what I could do. I had a love for children, 
■ so that I called them round me, in order to rescue them 
from the dismal dungeons of the educational department, 
and find for them that atmosphere of sympathy and 
freedom which they needed most. I chose a beautiful 
and secluded spot where, in collaboration with Mother 
Nature, it was possible to bring up these boys in a 
spirit of wisdom and love. 
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While I was still busy doing service to children I do 
not know what possessed me all of a sudden. From 
some far-away sky came to me a call of pilgrimage 
reminding me that we are all bom pilgrims—pilgrims 
of the green earth. A voice questioned me: ‘ Have 

you been to the sacred shrine where Divinity reveals 
itself in the thoughts and dreams and deeds of Man ?’ 
I thought possibly it was in Europe where I must seek 
it and know the full meaning of my birth as a human 
being in this world. And so for the second time I came 
to this continent. 

But, meanwhile I had grown up and learnt much 
of the history of man. I had sighed with the great poet 
Wordsworth, who became sad when he saw what 
man had done to man. We too have suffered at the 
hands of man—not tigers and snakes, not elemental 
forces of nature, but human beings. Men are ever the 
greatest enemy of Man. I had felt and known it; all the 
same, there was a hope, deep in my heart, that I should 
find some place, some temple, where the immortal 
spirit of man dwelt hidden like the sun behind clouds. 

Yet when I arrived in the land of my quest, I 
could not stop the insistent question which kept 
troubling me with a sense of despair: ‘Why is it that 
Europe with all her power of mind is racked with 
unrest ? How is it that she is overcome with such a 
whirlwind of suspicion and jealousy and greed? Why 
is it that her greatness itself offers a vast field for 
fiercely contending passions to have their devil-dance 
in the lurid light of conflagration ?’ 

When 1 travelled from Italy to Calais I saw the 
beautiful scenery on both sides of the railway. These 
men, I thought, have the ability to love their soil, and 
what a great power is this love! How they have 
beautified and made fruitful the whole continent with 
heroic sacrifice! With the force of their love they 
have fully won their country for themselves, and this 
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ever-aetive service of their devotion, for generations, 
has given rise in them to an irresistible power. For 
love is the highest human truth, and truth gives ful¬ 
ness of life. The earth is overwhelmed by it, not 
because of man’s covetousness, but because of this life- 
giving shower of heart and mind which he has poured 
around him. How he has struggled to eradicate the 
obstinate barrenness from the inert! How he has 
fought and defeated at every step the evil in every¬ 
thing that was hostile in his surroundings ! Why then 
this dark misery lowering over Europe, why this wide¬ 
spread menace of doom in her sky ? 

Because the love for her own soil and children will 

no longer suffice for her. So long as destiny offered 
to her only a limited problem, Europe, did more or 
less satisfactorily solve it. Her answer was patriotism, 
nationalism—that is to say, love only for that and 
those to whom she happened to be related. According 
to the degree of truth in this love she has reaped her 
harvest of welfare. But today, through the help of 
science, the whole world has been given to her for a 
problem. How to answer it in the fulness of truth she 
has yet to learn. Because the problem has become vast, 
the wrong answer is fraught with immense danger. 

A great truth has been laid bare to you, and ac¬ 
cording to your dealing with it you will attain the 
f ulfil ment, of your destiny. If you do not have the 
strength to accept it in the right spirit, your humanity 
will rapidly degenerate ; your love of freedom, love of 
justice, love of truth, love of beauty, will wither at the 

root: and you will be rejected of God. 

Do you not. realize how a rigid ugliness is every¬ 
where apparent—in your cities, in your commerce, 
the same monotonous mask—so .that nowhere is there 
room for a living expression of the spirit ? This is the 
creeping in of death, limb by limb, in the body of youi 

civilization. 
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our Being, the fundamental reality in the human 
world, with which all other truths have to be brought 
into harmony at any cost, is not within the domain of 
Science. Truth when not properly treated turns back 
on us to destroy us. Your very science is thus becom¬ 
ing your destroyer. 

If you have acquired a thunderbolt for yourself, 
you must earn the right arm of a god to be safe. You 
have failed to cultivate those qualities which would 
give you full sovereign right over science and therefore 
you have missed peace. You cry for peace, and only 
build another frightful machine, some new powerful 
combination. Quiet may be imposed by outside com¬ 
pulsion for a time, but Peace comes from the inner 
spirit, from the power of sympathy, the power of self- 
sacrifice—not of organization. 

I have great faith in humanity. Like the sun it can 
be clouded, but never extinguished. I admit that at 
this time when the human races have met together 
as never before, the baser elements appear predomi¬ 
nant. The powerful are exulting at the number of their 
victims. They take the name of Science to cultivate 
the schoolboy superstition that they have certain phy¬ 
sical signs indicating their eternal right to rule, as 
the explosive force of the earthquake once might have 
claimed, with enough of evidence, its never-ending 
sway over the destiny of this earth. But. they m their 
turn will be disappointed. 

Theirs is the cry of a past that is already exhausted, 
a past that has thrived upon the exclusive spirit of 
national individualism which will no longer be able to 
keep the balance in its perpetual disharmony with its 
surroundings. Only those races will prosper who, for 
the sake of their own perfection and permanent^ safety, 
are ready to cultivate the spiritual magnanimity of 
tiind that enables the soul of man to be realized in 

he great heart of all races. 
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NOTES 


I. A GENTLEMAN 

John Ruskin (1819-1900) exercised a great and many 
sided influence in his day and even now he is the source 
of much stimulus and inspiration. He was a man of many 
interests and wrote with equal felicity and power about 
literature, arts, economics, ethics and sociology. In his 
hands everything he wrote about was transfigured, for his 
thought moved generally on a high plane and his style 
was usually rich, eloquent and suggestive. He was an 
artist, a thinker and a teacher. Specialists in various subjects 
have taken delight in pointing out his inconsistencies and 
the self-contradictory nature of his theories, but, when all 
is said and done, the inspirational quality of his writings 
is very great. He quickens the moral and aesthetic sen¬ 
sibilities of people today as he did those of his own genera¬ 
tion. He was a prolific writer and his greatest work. Modern 
Painters, is a treatise on Art and Nature in general, though 
he set out to vindicate in it the qualities of Turner’s art. 
In The Seven Lamps of Architecture and The Stones of 
Venice he explained his own theory of art—art which does 
not obey merely mechanical laws but which reflects natural 
and spiritual laws. In Unto This Last, which influenced 
Mahatma Gandhi profoundly, he says many pungent and 
spirited things about modern economics and tells us that 
the worth of a man is in his soul and not in his money- 
earning capacity. His lectures published as Sesame and 
Lilies are a noble plea for the reading of great literature. 
He wrote his autobiography also, but it is a pity it was not 
completed. We may read any page by Ruskin and we 
shall find in it his love of beauty, his devotion to Nature, 
his contempt for what is false and his noble admiration of 
what is true, all expressed in matchless prose. This extract 
is taken from Modern Painters and in it a noble ideal is 
held up before our eyes. 

Homer: One of the greatest epic poets of the world, flou¬ 
rished in Greece about the ninth century B. C. 
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Atrides : Menelaus, son of Atreus (sec the Iliad, IV, 147). 
David : the second King of Israel. 

Ruth: see the Book of Ruth in the Old Tes tam ent She 

became the wife of Boaz and the ancestress of 
King David. 

Judah : the name of an ancient kingdom in the South of 

Palestine. 

The man .... pity : See Samuel XII, 5, 6. 

Nathan : a prophet in the reign of King David. The refer¬ 
ence is to his parable of the ewe lamb. 

Isaiah : a prophet often mentioned in the Bible. 

The vile.a beautiful : see Isaiah XXXII, 5. 

II. MODERN GALLANTRY 

Charles Lamb (1775-1834), one of the most loving of 
friends, a devoted brother, a delightful essayist, a discern¬ 
ing critic, is a widely-read author. Some readers are apt 
to be frightened away by his allusiveness, his quaint phra¬ 
seology, his coinage of new words, and the occasional od¬ 
dities of his style, but if one persists only a little, one is 
bound to be amply recompensed. No one has succeeded 
more than Lamb in impressing his personality on his writ¬ 
ings and it is for his personality that we care most. He 
was a person who loved to talk about himself, directly as 
well as indirectly, who liked to reveal almost all the aspects 
of his personality and who dwelt with much relish on the 
real or the supposed blemishes of his character. His Essays 
of Elia is therefore a personal record, but it is all coloured 
by his humour, which is sometimes extravagant and some¬ 
times wistful, by his pathos, which is sometimes gentle and 
sometimes melting, by his imagination, which can vivify 
the past and throw over the present a thin veil of romance, 
and by his fancy, which is very often playful. He failed 
as a dramatist, but he could breathe life even into those 
whom he met casually. 
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He had a happy knack for describing places and for re¬ 
counting anecdotes and sometimes in his solemn moments 
he wrote prose which comes very near good poetry in the 
profundity of its appeal. 

Dorimant: a character in The Man of Mode by Etherege, a 

seventeenth-century English dramatist. He is des¬ 
cribed as a genteel and witty but light-hearted 
and pleasure-loving person. 

Lothbnry : a district of London inhabited by tradesmen. 

Presbyterian: one who belongs to a church governed by 

elders. 

& 

Female Eld: on old woman. 

Prenx Chevalier: a brave knight. 

the Sir Calidore: the knight of courtesy, the hero of Book 

VI of Spenser’s ‘ Fairie Queene.’ 

M. 

the Sir Tristan : the hero of a medieval romance which has 

many variants. 

additaments: additions. 

III. ON KEEPING FIT 


« On Keeping Fit ’ and ‘ On Friendship ’ are taken from the 
editorial columns of the Times of London. Such essays ap¬ 
pear in that paper every now and then and are known a^ 
* Middles.’ They are the work of accomplished and highly 
practised men of letters who, according to the traditions 
of a particular kind of journalism, remain unknown. Yet 
no one who goes through these two essays can fail to be. 
impressed by the seriousness of the tone of the writer and 
by his high and matured literary gifts. In the first place, 
these extracts show what noble journalism is capable of 
achieving. It eschews the superficial, the smart and the 
tawdry * it does not alarm or shock, dazzle or stupefy. 
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It appeals to what is deep within us and what is a funda¬ 
mental part of our nature. All this is expressed with 
admirable, precision and clarity, with the real elegance and 
ease. In fact, these two essays are fine exercises in the art 
of compression, of saying much in as few words as possible 
Again one finds here the real role of a journalist of the 
Addison type. He is at once spectator and commentator 
In * On Keeping Fit’ the writer sees what efforts peoDle 
make to keep themselves physically fit and from *his he 
goes on to say that we should try to keep ourselves Mentally 
and morally fit. There is the same note of gentle exhortation 

in On Friendship. In fact, both the essays are remarkahl^ 
for their sanity and their humanity. 

Lodestar : a star that guides. 


"'O ' 74 


Spartan : a citizen of Sparta which was known for its r 

ous discipline and valour ; here it means hardy. 

Berserk : in Norse mythology the name given to a class of 

wild warriors known for their great strength and 
frenzied courage. ° 


Gray spirit.star: from Ulysses by Tennyson. 

ad hoc : arranged for the purpose, special. 


Pericles. an Athenian statesman in whose time Athens 

enjoyed much material prosperity and great intel¬ 
lectual eminence. 


Aristotle: a great Greek philosopher whose works have 

profoundly influenced the world. 


IV. ON FRIENDSHIP 


Egotisi 


: the habit of speaking too 
a passionate love of self. 



uch about oneself; 


V. HAPPY PEOPLE 

William Ralph Inge 0860- ) who retired recently 

from the deanery of St. Paul’s is a well-known author and 
man of letters. He is the writer of several books on 
mysticism and of several collections of essays, long and 
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qhort. From his writings one gathers the impression that 
he is an extremely well-read man. He is one who has read 
not only the Bible and the books of mystics and theologians, 
but who has also come under the influence of some of the 
best masterpieces of the world. He has thus the reading 
habit and he reads not only the books of, the past but 

also some of the worth-while books of the present day. 

He is however, one of those writers Who share their 
reading with the readers. For instance, even in the essay 
‘Happy People’ he quotes from the Proverbs of Solomon, 
from the poems of Browning, from Milton, from George 
Borrow, from Spinoza, from Canon- Streeter’s Life of 
Sadhu Sundar Singh, from Napoleon, from Dr. Johnson 
and from some others. This is a formidable list and 
repays perusal. Yet, in spite of his varied reading. Dean 
Inge has always something of his own to say. His quo¬ 
tations come therefore merely as aids to the elucidation 
and re-inforcement of his own ideas. At the same time, 
tif* is alwavs clear, interesting and even provoking. Nor 
is he always aloof and detached. Even in this essay he 
gives some valuable glimpses of himself. He is therefore 
a writer who should be read as much for his opinions as 

for his values of life. 

Solomon: King of Israel, Who was the second son of David 

and Bathsheba. He is credited with great wisdom, 
though the books to which his name is attached, 
such as the Proverbs of Solomon, were not written 

by him. -i • •• 

Robert Browning : One of the greatest; poets of the Victo¬ 
rian Age, origibal, quite often obscure and gene¬ 
rally powerful. The reference is ; to his poem, ‘One 
Word More,’ which he addressed to his wife. 

Old age Is ‘the best of life’: Read ‘Rabbi Ben Ezra’ by 

Robert Browning in which he vindicates old 

the splendid spar: ambition. 

George Borrow: (1803-1881), an English writer ftntl te- 

veller who wrote* a number of books^ dcalsig 
with his life and travels. Lavengra is ,a mixture of 
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autobiograpy and fiction and is full of strange 
interesting adventures. 

Hie Sermon on the Mount : the discourse of Christ as given 

in the Gospel of St. Mathew. It is full of lofty 
moral appeal and contains excellent maxims for 
human conduct. 

Spinoza: (1632-1677), a great Dutch philosopher whose 

books on politics and ethics have been epoch- 
making. 

tristitia : sadness. 

Acedia : sloth and surliness. 

Sadhu Sundar Singh : a Christian mystic of rare beauty 

and holiness of life. Mr. C. F. Andrews has also 
written a life of him. 

St. Francis of Assisi : (1182-1226), an Italian friar of extra¬ 
ordinary purity and of a magnetic personality who 
founded the Order of Franciscans. 

Napoleon : (1769-1821), Emperor of France and one of the 

greatest conquerors of the world. 

Dr. Johnson : (1709-1784), one of the most interesting 

personalities in English literature. He was a lexi¬ 
cographer, poet, essayist and critic. His life, which 
is a classic, was written by Boswell, a Scottish 
lawyer. 

the American War: the American War of Independence. 

The Hague : in the Netherlands, the seat of" an inter¬ 
national tribunal. 

in the days of the Commonwealth : when Oliver Cromwell 

was supreme in England. 

VI. AMBITION 

Fame.Days : from Lycidas, an elegy written by 

Milton. 

Lord Ronaldshay : at one time Governor of Bengal; on 

the death of his father he became the Marquis of 
Zetland ; later he was the Secretary of State for 
India. 
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Lord Curzon: one of the most notable and energetic vice¬ 
roys that India has ever had. 

Lord Derby.Balfour : prominent statesmen. 

Schopenhauer: (1788-1860), a pessimistic German philo- 

sopher. 

Lord Rosebery: a Liberal statesman who rose to be Prime 

Minister of England. 

Beniamin Franklin: (1706-1790), a well-known American 

philosopher and statesman whose autobiography 
is a great favourite with readers of all ages. 

William James: (1842-1910), an American psychologist 

and philosopher. 

Tiberius: a Roman Emperor. 

Lord Haldane: a Liberal statesman and philosopher who 

died only recently. 

No. 10 Downing Street: the residence of the Prime Minis¬ 
ter of England. 

Sir WBliam Harcourt: (1827-1904), an English Liberal 

statesman. 


VII. ON CONVERSATION 

William Cowper (1731-1800) occupies an honoured place 
in the history of English poetry. He wrote hymns sabres, 
and a few long poems, but he is remembered chiefly as the 
writer of short pieces which are characterised by a feeling 
for nature, simplicity and naturalness ol style, pensiveness 
and a tendency to reflection.- He undertook the translation 
of Homer, but it was not a great success. He also wrote 
simple and delightful prose which is best revealed in ms 
letters, the best of their kind. Even in his essays which 
he wrote occasionally we find his unstudied simplicity, the 
aptness of his phrasing, his mildly satirical bent of mind 
and his desire to improve mankind. His gifts of obser¬ 
vation are obvious and his playful fancy, which is at times 
malicious and even cruel, is unmistakable. 

Horace: a Roman poet whose satires, odes and critical 

maxims have kept his memory alive even to this 

day. 
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Valet de chambre : a male servant. 

TWieries; in Paris, the residence of the French Kings. 

genteel comedy : this kind of comedy describes the life of 

aristocracy. 

the odd trick and the four honours : these terms are used in 

keeping the score in a game of whist. 

Bacchus: the god of wine. 

furbelow: ' the fringed border of a petticoat. 

je-ue-sais-quoi: a French expression which means ‘I know 

not what,’ something indescribable. 

bon mot: a witticism. 

Jig: a dance suited to a quick lively tune. 

hardygurdy ; a musical instrument, usually played in the 

streets by turning a handle. 

die precept of the Gospel: This is against swearing* 

Signora : a title of respect among Italians. When used be¬ 
fore a gentleman’s name it is spelt Signor. 

Westphalia : a province of Prussia. 

Low Dutch : the language spoken in the low flat regions 

of North Holland. 

dunghill cock : a cock that crows vigorously from its emi¬ 
nence on a dung-hill. 

VII. ALL ABOUT A DOG 

Alpha of the Plough is the pen name of Alfred G. 
Gardiner, one of the most delightful of contemporary 
essayists. He was, for some years, editor of the Daily 
News, at one time an influential Liberal daily, and has 
written some full-length biographies. But he is remembered 
chiefly as the writer of lively and vivid character-sketches 
and of essays that throw an interesting light on the life 
of today. Three things stand out most prominently in the 
essays he has written. He describes generally the con¬ 
temporary scene, life as it is lived these days. Even 
in the essay ‘All About a Dog* he describes a happen¬ 
ing in a bus, the sort of thing that might happen in any 
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the world But he is not content merely to 
describe, he also moralises. Yet he does not moralise with 

Slow US Sow many frietions of life can be avoided rf we 

XL 'invthine vague and indefinite about what he writes. 
Evew aSor in ShTs little drama in a bus-from ‘he «m- 
ductor to the Pekinese dog-is described aptly and 

significantly. 

sealskin : a sealskin coat. 

Mr. Wells : H. G. Wells, one of the greatest of the novelists 

of today, author of Kipps, Torto Bungay and seve 
ral other novels. He died in 1946. 

rumpus * a disturbance. 

IX. ON GOING A JOURNEY 

William Hazlitt (1778-1830), was one of the most inter¬ 
esting, prolific and delightful writers of the early part 
of the nineteenth century. He was a friend of Lamb, 
Coleridge and Wordsworth whose pen-pictures he has given 
in his writings. As a man, he had obvious and damaging 
flaws in his character such as a disposition to quarrel witn 
others and an inability to get on with peoplebutas a 
writer he is matchless in his own domain. He has a 
hannv gift of words which never tails him. He was a 
widely-read man and able to quote phrases, sentences and 
lines from other writers very readily. His writings aiv 
therefore interspersed with apt extracts from other wn ers, 
and to a reader they do not appear as impertinences but 
narts of his thought and sentence structure. There is 
a kind of glow and exaltation about whatever he writes. 
Though he is sometimes extremely rambling and incon¬ 
sequential, yet he fills his writings with gems of phrases 
sentences of illuminating wisdom, and passages of de p 
insight. To read him is to have a rich intellectual and 
emotional experience. His writings can be divid 
three classes: those on art, essays on a variety of subject , 
and essays in literary criticism. He wrote his autobiogr 
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a life of 


p y wtiicti was not very succcessful and also 
Napoleon upon whom he looked as his master. 

~ n ““ d . sw “* : from Cowper's ‘Refemem.’ 

^ : n ^” art 8ig for tw °. <*•'«! after a town of that 

SUBdC *" . from Shakespeare’s Henry V, Act I f 


from Shakespeare’s Othello , 


ver y.conscience : 

Act I, Scene II. 

OUt .Act e i , °S^ ,1 n ' fr ° m Shake P eare ’ s Kin S Henry IV, 

Cobbett: an English writer of the first part of the nine¬ 
teenth century; author of Rural Rides. 

Sterne : An eccentric man of letters known for his humour 

and pathos. Some of his writings —The Life and 

fish^ctio Tnstram Shan dy —are classics of Eng- 

B P 

.Sc *il ^ UC fr ° m Shakes P eare ’ s Hamlet, Act I, 

Coleridge: the famous Romantic poet, author of ‘The 

Rime of the Ancient Mariner’. 

Pindaric Ode : an ode after the manner of the great Greek 

lyrical poet, Pindar. 5 

that fine ^madness : from Michael Drayton’s ‘Poets and 

“P ;. fr om Cowper’s ‘Task’, the reference is to 

tea. 


Sancho : Sancho Panza, the servant of Don Quixote. 

Procol. ..... .profani : from Virgil’s Aeneid, Book VI. 

(Ye vulgar, avaunt, avaunt!) 

a Quaker : a member of the Society of Friends, a religious 

society, noted for their peaceful principles and 
quietness of manner and dress. 

the West Riding of Yorkshire: Hazlitt likes to meet a 

man from this part of England, because, on account 

or his strange dialect, he would not be able to 
understand him. - 
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‘unhoused.confine*: from Shakespeare’s Othello. 

Gribelin's engravings of the cartoons : the famous cartoons 

of Raphael, the Italian painter, in the Vatican at 

Rome. 

Paul and Virginia : the English translation of the 18th 

century French novel Paul et Virginie. 

Camille : a novel by Fanny Burney, published in 1796. 

New Eloise : a novel" by Rousseau' in which the question 

of the return to nature is discussed. 

bonne bouche : a tit-bit, a dainty morsel. 

Jura: a picturesque mountain range mostly between 

France and Switzerland. 

Sir Fopling Flutter : a character in The Man of Mode by 

Sir George Etherege, a seventeenth century writer 

of comedies. 

Stonehenge : an interesting circle of prehistoric stones on 

Salisbury Plain. 

The mind .place : from Milton’s Paradise Lost, 

Book I. 

Bodleian : the famous Oxford University Library, founded 

by Sir Thomas Bodley about 1600. 

Blenheim: Blenheim Palace, at Woodstock, about seven 

miles from Oxford, the seat of the Dukes ot 

Marlborough. 

Cicerone : an official guide. 


X. THE PURPOSE OF ART 

Herbert Spencer (1820-1903) was one of the most influen¬ 
tial philosophical writers of the nineteenth century. Trained 
as an engineer, he gave up his vocation in order to devote 
himself to philosophical inquiry and discussion. He wrote 
a number of books on biology, sociology, psychology, ethics 
and education and was looked upon as the founder of 
evolutionary philosophy. He wrote his autobiography which 
was published a year after his death. ,In his book on 
education he condemned the humanities an sai 
science should be the chief subject oi study. Though he 
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is not held now in very high esteem as a philosopher, yet 
n«- is studied with much care. Whatever he wrote was 
characterised by clarity and vigour and was always thought- 

provoking. By studying him we can learn how to carry 
an argument to a successful issue. 

Matthew Arnold : a great critic and reputed poet of the 

Victorian Age. 

Holman Hunt : One of the founders of the Pre-Raphaelite 

Brotherhood and a famous painter. 

proem : preface. 

Wagner : a great operatic composer. 

George Eliot : the famous woman novelist of the Victorian 

era. She was rated in her own day to be equal to 
Shakespeare, but now she is looked upon as one of 
the best of the second-rate novelists of England. 

Ernest Newman : a well-known musical critic. 

XI. THE BEAUTIFUL 

This is a highly suggestive essay. Ruskin, first of all, 
distinguishes between taste and judgment and then he says 
that the ideas of beauty are the subjects of moral, but 
not of intellectual perception. Many theorists of art would 
like to measure swords with Ruskin on both these points. 

XII. THE ART OF WRITING 

Sir John Colhngwood Squire is one of the most versatile 
writers of the day. He is well-known as a critic, an 
essayist, a poet, an editor, a biographer, and a writer 
ot short stories. For several years he edited the London 
Mercury, a literary magazine of repute. He has done seve¬ 
ral anthologies which show his admirable literary taste and 
there are several books of essays, critical and otherwise, by 

him. He has written some poems and parodies also which 

have a fine distinction about them. It is always a delight 
to read him for he is one of those writers who never parade 
their learning and always try to avoid fine writing. He 

writes like a man of cultivated taste and his style is dis¬ 
tinguished by ease, fluency and urbanity. 

Trte-a-tfte t a private conversation between two persons. 
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P. G. Wodehouse: a voluminous novelist who has written 

a large number of amusing novels. 

w W Jacobs: a civil servant who took to writing and 
W * wrote several funny stories about the sea and sai- 

lors. 

Tennyson: the most representative poet of the Victorian 

age. 

Byron : the most popular poet of the Romantic era. 

Mr. Baldwin: Earl Baldwin of Bewdley, formerly Prime 

Minister of Great Britain. 

Sir Arthur QuiUer-Conch: He was Professor of English at 

the University of Cambridge, a critic and a writer 

of novels and short stories. 

Lord Hugh Cecil: one of the most earnest of English 

statesmen who was a great believer in the League 

of Nations. 

Poe : an American poet and master of the short story, 

especially the mystery story. 

if failing • a great English poet and writer of stories. His 
P ' stories dealing with India have a charm of their 

own. 

Baudelaire: a French poet of sombre imagination. 

XIII. KING’S TREASURIES 

entree : the right of entry, 
porticoes : entrances 

Fanboorg St. Germain: a part of Paris where the aristo¬ 
cracy lived. 

XIV. THE ART OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Lord Riddell who died only a few years ago was not a 
man of lette-s in the strict sense of the term. He was a 
newspap. r magnate, but he was not interested merely in 
the financial and administrative sides of a newspaper. He 
looked upon a newspaper as an instrument for moulding 
public opinion and hence he paid due attention to the 
literary side of the production of a newspaper as well. In 
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other words, be paid as much attention to the quality 
ot the opinions that a newspaper advocates as to the 
style m which these are expressed. He had a vigorous 
and alert mind broad sympathies, a love of wide reading 
and the gift of clear thinking and of clear and pointed 
expression. All these are in evidence in the two extracts 
given here. These, along with several others, he wrote for 

hrnT^tlt Weekl 7 and they were so popular that they were 
brought out in book form. Even then the books went 

into several editions, showing that his articles had satis- 

hed some pressing need of the time. And this they 

Si for a11 of them dealt with every-day problems of 
vital concern. Lord Riddell touched on these problems in 
an informal manner, without any trace of pedantry or of 
alteration and secured a large audience. At the same time 

!? e i!Sk Cd 3 glft for clear and sustai ned exposition which 
holds the attention of the reader. 


Milton : one of the greatest of English poets, unrivalled as 

a writer of epics and distinguished by the loftiness 
of his thought as well as of his style. 

John Bright : an English orator and statesman of the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

^ ^ Connor . an Irish journalist, critic and politician 

who was honoured for many years as Father of 
the House of Commons. 


the elder and the younger Pitt : William Pitt, the first Earl 

°f Chatham, known as the Great Commoner, who 

was a great statesman of the eighteenth century. 

His son, William Pitt, was also a great statesman 
and orator. 


Fox . an English statesman and orator who lived mostly 

in the eighteenth century. 

Richard Porson : an English scholar of Greek literature 

and language. 

Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Winston Churchill, Earl Balfour, 

Mr. Bonar Law, Lord Birkenhead : prominent 
English politicians of recent times. Of these, all 
except Mr. Winston Churchill are dead. 
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M. Briand : a great French statesman and orator, several 

times Prime Minister of France. 

Mr. Gladstone : one of the greatest Liberal statesmen of 

the Victorian era. 

Cobden : an English statesman and economist of the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

Quintillian : a Roman rhetorician and critic. 

Edmund Burke : an English statesman and orator of the 

eighteenth century. 

Sheridan : an Irish dramatist and politician of the eigh¬ 
teenth century. 

Gettysburg Speech : in which Lincoln gave his famous de¬ 
finition of democracy. 

Aufond: at bottom, essentially, 

Joseph Chamberlain : an English statesman who died in 

1914. 

Socrates : a great Greek philosopher, one of the greatest 

philosphers of the world. 

Cicero : a Roman man of letters, orator and statesman. 

Foch : a great French general who commanded the Allied 

troops in the First Great War. 

George Bernard Shaw : a 

and power of his genius and style. Died in 1951. 

St. Paul: the first Christian missionary. 

XV. THE LAWS OF THOUGHT 

Jevons : an English logician and political economist of the 

nineteenth century. 

Mill: an English philosopher and political economist of the 

nineteenth century. His autobiography is an inte¬ 
resting book. 

Whately : an Archbishop of Dublin who was a well-known 

author. 

Bradley : an English philosopher. 

Bosanquet : an English philosopher. 
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XVI. 


LITERATURE 


WaS „ a 8r J a ‘- P h ^‘ and de- 

ST , He u wrote a Iar §e number of books on 

several scientists who have taken to a popular^exposition 
Science, he wielded a clear, precise and pointed style. 

Paradise Lost: the great epic in English by John Milton. 

And God.good : from the book of Genesis. 

Carlyle. .^^rian^biographer^ and philosopher of great 

Emerson : an American moral philosopher of lofty idealism. 

FSChtt: ceSenrnfem an/ hil ° S T her , Wh ° advoc a*« 1 tans- 

cenaentahsm and was a disciple of Kant. 

Immanuel Kant : a German philosopher who gave a great 

XVII. PEACE 

hfwfnfto several 8 schorls * he s on of a miller and though 
person. He took an intlr^cf ^ as lar S eI y a self-educated 
took part in manv m Inan y public questions. 

House of Commons 2J lons ’ . was . a member of the 
three times. Jf e opposed 'th * r> S ° r" the Cabinet tw <> or 
repealed, denounceTthe Cri^p. u/ 1 L& T UntiJ they were 
and opposed Gladstone’s Hom^D adv °cated free trade 

Rectory Glasgow °Unfversity e a“„d ^his M 

great influence in nolitics . na 31 ais nfe was a 
his influence chiefly to his gi^of Speech °p^ or and owcd 
vital question today and though thi s P speech^,? '? v ver T 

. ksr$ 

the^Crimean^War brST' SP£ “ h " d “ & 
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Uie «wii .hand : the reference is to the Old Testa¬ 

ment, I Kings, XVIII, 44. 

empire : the reference is to the Turkish Empire as it was 

then. 

Wellington : The Duke of Wellington who defeated Napo¬ 
leon at the Battle of Waterloo. 

Nelson : a great English naval commander. 

Prince of Peace : Christ. 

When nation.more : a quotation from Isaiah II, 4. 

4 

XVIII. CIVILIZATION AND ITS EFFECT ON 

THE MASS OF THE PEOPLE 

Lord Macaulay (1800-1859) is not much in favour at the 
present time as a writer or a historian. As a historian he is 
charged with inaccuracy and partisanship and as a writer 
he is blamed for being too facile and superficial. In the 
one he sacrifices truth to generalisations and in the other 
he lacks subtlety and depth. But whatever it may be, 
we cannot ignore him. Even as a writer he commands 
our respect for his colourful, picturesque and pointed style. 
There is a speed in his writings which carries the reader 
along and he is very often guilty of overstating his 
case but in spite of it he is always readable. In this 
' extract he gives us the two basic truths about civilization 
—it refines and it softens, and these truths he states 
with such vigour and conviction that they cannot but 
be impressive. 

Ormond: the first Duke of Ormond, Lord Lieutenant of 

Ireland. 

Strafford: an English statesman who was beheaded in 1640. 
Russell . an English patriot who was beheaded in 1683 for 

his implication in the Rye House Plot. 

XIX. THE STAGES OF INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 

This extract is taken from the writings of Mr. J. F. Rees, 
Lecturer in Economics at the University of Edinburgh. 
The writer shows admirable facility in presenting the ,doc¬ 
trines of economics in easy, everyday language, which is 
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„ a f bi “* y *° P»P“<ad 2e 

Rees displays it in a high degree. f ° Ur age and Mr. 

Adam Smith: father of the science of political econ 

His book The Wealth of Nations is a classic. * 

XX. THE VALUE OF WEALTH 

Polis: the Greek word for a city. It means * c fo * 

Greece all cities were States. State * s,nce in 


XXI 


the progress of the mechanical 

ARTS 


Daniel Webster (1782-1852) was an American ^ 
politician and orator. He is looked ,.advocate, 

of American orators, for his sdppoW P as the greatest 
by dignity of diction, nobility of sentim^! J aracteris ed 

could vivify any subject that he Llked^Lm^Tfh 011 Wh ° 
he would have risen tothehiehesf nofnf a r d u irnaginat ‘ on * 

but it is a pity he was always too C am?oifs h T an 8loTy > 

servative. In this extract he y describe ' ^ ^, nd to ° con- 

of steam, it would have been equalw^mc V 11 ® P ° wer 
him on the power of electricity ^ ^ interesting to hear 

a priori : reasoning from cause to effect 

S ?o r lL T Wh h ° .«"«■ 

hydrostatics. ^ mechanics and 

HiCr0: or Thc'ar^Ld 1 ''l" 5 S T*T s - Hc ™ a patron 

medes! ’ d a 3 fnend and reIative of Archi- 



a great Greek god. 
rigall: groove. 

Alexandria: the capital of Egypt under the Ptolemies. It 

was^founded by order of Alexander the Great in 
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Hercules: the strongest man in Greek mythology* He 

undertook a number of enterprises known as the 

Twelve Labours of Hercules. 

*• 

Briareus: a giant, according to Greek mythology, with 

100 hands and SO heads. 

4' 

XXII. THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE 

i * B 

# * 9 i 

*. 

Lord Avebury (1834-1913) was a banker, naturalist, author 
and politician. He wrote several books on scientific and 
economic subjects such as Ants, Bees and Wasps, but he is re¬ 
membered chiefly as the author- of. The Pleasures of Life, 
The Beauties of Nature and The Use of Life in which he tried 
to tell people how to live fully and pleasurably. He was an 
active member of Parliament and was responsible for much 
legislation that was helpful to the public such as the Bank 
Holidays Act of 1871. He always wrote delightfully even 
on such difficult subjects as archaeology, philosophy, statistics 
and natural history. His books show his wide reading and 
his happy choice of apt quotations to illustrate his remarks. 
His style was, on the whole plain and expressive. 

P # 

# 

. And this our life........everything: . from Shakespeare’s 

As You Like It , Act II, Sc. I. 

P 

Hammerton: (1834-1894), author of The Intellectual Life 

and books on art. 

* * ■ i 

Miss Cobb: a minor theological and social writer of the 

nineteenth century. 

Jefferies: (1848-1887), wrote several books on country 

life. • 

V- 

The daughters\ shade: from Tennyson’s ‘The 

Gardener’s daughter’. 

i ' , l 

If...doctrine:, from The Imitation of Christ by 

. Thomas k Kempis, a great devotional book. 

Earth...: • One of the noblest of Wordsworth’s 

sonnets—Composed upon Westminster Bridge. 
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Gray: the scholar poet who wrote the world-famous 

‘Elegy.’ 

.Daffodils: from Shakespeare’s Winter's Tale, Act IV, Sc 

3. 

Juno: known as the wife of Jupiter and the queen of 

heaven. 

Cytherea: The name of Venus, goddess of love. She is so 

called because she is said to have risen fiom the 
sea, near the island of Cythera. 

Phoebus: The sun god. 

The Druids: The priests of the ancient Britons. 

The woods were filled: from Tennyson’s ‘The Two Voices’. 

Kingsley: a nineteenth century English novelist and his¬ 
torian. This passage is taken from his At Last, the 
description of a voyage to the West Indies. 

First the flaming red: from the ‘Seasons’ by James Thom¬ 
son, who wrote fine descriptive poetry. 

Oenone: see Tennyson's poem of the same name. 

Ida: the home of the Muses, a mountain in Asia Minor. 

Gargarus: a mountain near Mount Ida. 

Trvas: Troy. 

Ilion: the capital of Troy. 

Hesperus: the evening star. These lines are taken 

from Milton’s Paradise Lost, Book IV. 

From peak to peak: from Byron’s Childe Harold's Pilgrim- 

age. 

Ossian: a legendary Scottish warrior poet of the third cen¬ 
tury. The poems attributed to him were written by 
James Macpherson. 

Seneca: a Roman philosopher and dramatist who was 

tutor to Nero. 
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Dante: a great world poet, author of The Divine Comedy, 

one of the greatest epics of the world. 

Thick T" lai<1, from Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, Act 

V, Scene I. 

Helmholtz: a great German scientist. 

XXIII. THE PRESENT AGE 

William Ellery Channing (1780-1842) was an American 
Unitarian clergyman of wide influence. His sermons were 
famous for their fervour, solemnity and beauty and the 
same characteristics we can find in this extract. He was 
a friend of Wordsworth and Coleridge and several Ameri¬ 
can men of letters. He exercised a good influence on lite¬ 
rature, especially American, for he stood for the diffusion 
of the religious spirit through it. He was a mystic and 
wrote several books. All his writings were characterized by 
high seriousness and eloquence. 

Lyceum: originally a gymnasium outside the city of 

Athens in which Aristotle taught; now applied to 
a literary institution, lecture-hall or teaching place. 

XXIV. THE AIMS OF EDUCATION FOR 

CITIZENSHIP 

This essay by Sir Ernest Simon, Chairman of ^Asso¬ 
ciation for Education in Citizenship and Treasurer of 
Manchester University, is on a very vital subject, that ot 
teaching the art of citizenship to the future^ citizens of 
a democratic country. According to him, citizens are not 
merely born but made. The art of citizenship has to be 
learnt like any other art and a democratic country must 
make provision for teaching it, otherwise a citizen remains 
at the mercy of demagogues and political spell-binders. The 
training for citizenship is not merely a training in the art 
of exercising one’s vote, but a training in clear thinking, 
in forming correct and sound judgments and in patriotism. 
Sir Ernest Simon writes very simple, clear and effective 
prose and his essay is a fine study in the ordered develop¬ 
ment of a theme. 
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NOTES 


Nazi: 


a _foH° wer of Hitler’s principles of National Social- 


President Wilson: President of the United States of Amer¬ 
ica dunng the latter part of the First Great War 

s^oTrSague 

L ° rd ^English ^Sor^'jSler^ "* * fem °" s 


Lincoln: 


perhaps the most remarkable President 
United States of America, distinguished 
idealism, humanity and practical sense. It 
who freed the Negroes. 


of the 
for his 
was he 


XXV. 


HUMANITY 


Rabindranath Tagore, poet, educationalist and man of let- 

ire S ’r^d S a a iUve^thf Ure ' Id*' 5 T 6 ™’ es P ecialI y the Gitanjali, 

been staged in various European and American cities He 

'ries e of^e r F Pe t atl H , Amer *f. several times and some coun- 
iries of the East and lectured m many places. ‘The Voice of 

halv an in it 1 ' • add ^ SS that WaS deIivered a * Milan in 

man and for amity among nations. In a word, he is against 

Wcsf Tfe e »l» e ;,^ e H C r r,tUe ’ TJ "; Ui,8rist of the 

is a cmrf nf f„,l? r , WOr d C V lture and his Visva-Bharati 
IS a centre of international culture. Tagore wrote nrose 

rhvthmS aSl0nal,y ’ k ut hi . s is the prose of a poet, sensitive, 

metaphors. ,masinat,ve and allve wit h figures, similies and. 

* 

I knew not what I could do : for a description of Santi- 

schotd" rCad anottler address by Tagore on ‘My 
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